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ABSTBACT 

The articles in this monograph are based on the 
papers presented at a Perspectives in Beading Conference held as a 
presession to the International Beading Association's 1974 annual 
convention* The articles focus on the development of a nev conception 
of vocational education, arguing that reading and study skills 
essential in certain vocations should be identified and taught from 
the beginning grades. Section one establishes the historical roots of 
the concept of career education, stresses the importance of the 
teacher's role and educational accountability, argues that skill in 
and love of reading are the most important things a person can learn 
in school, identifies career initiatives sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education, and reviews the career education activities sponsored 
by the National Institute of Education. Section two describes and 
analyzes the reading requirements being established for career 
education. The third section describes several innovative career 
education programs and reports on the efforts of the U.S. Office of 
Education to improve career education through its Vocational 
Education Demonstration Program. (BE) 
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FOREWORD 



Reading and Career Education is an impressive addition to lRA*s distin- 
guished series on Perspectives in Reading. It is based upon the development of a 
new conception of vocational education, beginning with activities in the elemen- 
tary school and continuing through adult years. Skills essential in certain 
vocations are identified early and cultivated in the school program, so that it is 
not just by chance that little Joe is prepared to help in a grocery store. Exposure 
to the vocabularies and skills of occupations makes for wiser choices of occupa- 
tion and a greater readiness for a change of vocation if that becomes necessary in 
a changing economy. 

This compilation of papers is unusually well introduced and interpreted. 
The reader can read the Introduction by the compiling editors and the first 
paper by BrickelL« and then switch to Harris's Summary and Comments for an 
excellent initiation into the subject. 3y observing its authorship and the titles of 
Sections One, Two, and Three, he can see that the subject is confined to the 
United States. Leafing through the pages he can note that research studies are 
reported and that examples of curriculum development plans and student 
activities are presented. After thatv the user of this volume will want to read the 
entire book. It has both quality and substance 

Some other countries have exceeded the United States in preparing students 
for vocations. Over a century ago a nineteen-year-old German boy came to the 
United States and became a reporter on a German newspapei. If this had failed, 
he was quahfied as a confectioner. He became a respected editor and translator 
ot literature, and avocationally a landscape gardener. Versatility and adaptability 
are the characteristics of a survivor whether he be an immigrant or a young 
person needing money for his education or a person who at middle age finds the 
factory closed or his house swept away by flood. 

It will be interesting to read the reactions of educators in other countries to 
the plans and ongoing programs described in this book, and to read papers from 
their Perspectives Conferences Meanwhile, all of us have reason to be grateful to 
the editors - Duane Nielsen and Howard Hjelm, Compiling Editors, and Carol 
WmUey, Reviewing Editor, and those who contributed the excellent contents 
of this book. With such a start as this, I predict a World Perspectives Conference 
on Reading and Career Education. 

Constance M. McC uWough, President 
International Reading Association 
1974-1975 
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INTRODUCTION 



One of the most notable developments m AnieriLan education during the 1970s 
has been the emergence of the career education concept Although career 
education developed from the conceptualization and experimentation of nunier* 
ous educational leaders during the preceding ten years, Sidney P. Marland. Jr.,, 
former U.S Commissioner of Education, played a decisive role in bringing the 
concept into focus as a national priority in American education. Even though 
Mnrland left federal service, the career education movement continues to 
develop and expand. 

It lb quite obvious that reading skdis are essential to meaningful careers and 
to the education necessary for preparing for such careers. Reading instruction 
thus is an essential foundation for any career education program. In order to 
more fully explore this relationship, the International Reading Association held 
a Perspectives in Reading Conference which focused on Reading and Career 
Education. The articles in this monograph are based on the papers presented at 
that Conference which was held as a presession to IRA's b)74 annual convention 
m New Orleans. 

In Section One,^ Brickell lays a foundation for a national perspective on 
carc*r education by establishing the historical roots of the concept. He postu- 
lates that career education is the joining of the traditionally separated branches 
of liberal and vocational education. He concludes that reading is the one subject 
that liberates a student and prepares him foi the world of work. Feldman, in 
proposing alternative educational delivery systems, calls for the educator to 
enlarge and sharpen his sense of mission ,> establish an atmosphere of account- 
ability, and rediscover teaching. In discussing career education developments in 
Georgia, Nix emphasizes that the skill and love of reading are probably the most 
important things that can be taught to a person in school and that career 
education offers one of the most effective ways of accomplishing this. Pierce 
identifies the career education initiatives sponsored by the U.S. Office of 
Education and addresses the assumptions underlying these initiatives, while 
Hampson discusses career education activities sponsored by the National Insti« 
tute of Education. The NIT program attempts to achieve a better understanding 
of the role of education in improving career entry and progression and in 
developing ways in which education can improve an individual's chances for 
career success and satisfaction 
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Several Mewpt)ims uiiuenung leading requirement 5> fur career education are 
pret>ented in Sei^iion Iwi). In evplunng the use of large scale assessments to 
determine functional literacy levels of the population, Ahmann indicates that 
the National Assessment of Educational Proct.>s is beginning such a feasibility 
stuay. He also notes that it is vital that more information be gamed about tht 
levels and kinds of adiievement needed to enter and succeed in various types of 
jobs. Northcutt describes a national study of adult literacy which presents adult 
functional literacy m pragmatic,, behavioral terms and develops devices for the 
assessment of literacy. Murphy reports on a national study to assess adult 
reading competenties. His report discusses the reading tasks that adults need to 
perform in order to function adequately, identifies represent ,ive tasks for 
assessing reading competence,. and describes the problems involved m attempting 
to set a standard for adult reading comp:rtence, Sticht and McFann report on 
factors in determining estima,es of skills levels required for entry into various 
career. They emphasise that little attention has been given to the use of 
empiriLal methods for establishing the level of reading ability needed for success- 
ful job training or performance. The empirical methods which have been used 
for determining reading skill level r^^quirements of a few jobs may be extended 
to more job and career education programs to insure a closer match between 
Lertification requirements and program demands Sticht and McFann also discuss 
the relative merits of the various methods used m establishing reading demands 
of jobs so that such factors can be considered m apply tng these methods to 
career edu ati-jii i)rcgrams In her analysis of reading requirements essential lor 
.satisfying caieer^ Levm concludes that if students are t) be prepared for a 
future characterised by rapid and uncharted change, they must be equipped to 
communicate at all levels,, competently solve problems through creative and 
divergent thinking, and effectively manage a vast conglomerate of steadily 
burgeoning knowledge. The exceedingly complex interwoven process known as 
reading is the one element indispensable to these skills. 

In Section Three, Peterson, Jenkins, Olson, and Jervis discuss the innovative 
career education programs with which each is associated. Their articles describe 
exemplars of the Lomprehensive career education demonstrations that have been 
supported by the U.S. Office of Edi'cation througli its Vocational Education 
Demonstration Program. 

Harris, an educational statesman in the field of reading,, observed all of the 
sessions of the Perspectives in Reading Conference as the conference ,sum- 
mari/er. In giving his views, as a reading scholar, on the implications of career 
education for the field of reading, he observes that 1) career education attempts 
to make educational experiences meaningful, and 2) reading is a ba.sic communi- 
cation tool in career education. 

DMN 
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The International Reading Association 
attempts, through us publications, to pro- 
vide a forum for a wide spectrum of opinion 
on reading. This policy permits divergent 
viewpoints without assuming the endorse- 
ment of the Association. 
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NATIONAL PERSPECTIVES 
ON CAREER EDUCATION 

Henry j\L Ihukell 



For well over 2,000 vears. people concerned witli the design of education have 
attempted to determine tlie ultimate goal of education. Should education 
liberate the mind or sustain the body*^ Should it explain the world or merely 
teacli iMie to cope with it * Should education supply facts, ideas, and principles 
or prepare one tor securing food, shelter, and clothing? 

The debate has always ended the same way - m a tie. Hducauon has to do 
both. It has to liberate the mind and ennoble the spirit, and it has to be practical 
and Useful Having arrived at that conclusion, the problem still remains for 
practicing educators to arrange it. 

The basic solution over the centuries has been essentially the same, com- 
plete a person's liberal education first . then give him a vocational scliool sooner 
or later, it isjU'st a matter of when. 

Harvard law school is a vocational school, and so are Yale divinity school,. 
Columbia medical school. LSV school ot education. High School of Needle 
Trades in New York, the community colleges in California, and the commercial 
schools for keypunch operators in New Orleans. In addition, every graduate 
school, no matter what degree it offers, is a vocational school. You almost have 
ti> go to a vocational school in order to get a good job. You can start vocational 
training after elementary school or in higli school or in college or afterward, 
whenever you have linished your liberal education. 

There are problems with this two-tiered arrangement: Some people su5n 
school before getting the vocational training they needv some cannot see the 
connection between their hbetal education and the work they will do some day: 
others explore career possibilities too late, learn too little of the options 
available, and make poor cnoices; while many persons don't learn the values, 
attitudes, and habits of good workers during the formative stage of their 
development and may be unable to acquire them later. 

A further problem is that thts system splits the school curriculum into. I ) a 
higher-prestige academic segment and 2) a lower-prestige vocational segment - a 
split that broadcasts mixed signals to millions of students and thousands of 
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guidance counselors. \ consequence of tins split is the division ot the faculty 
into tuo tactions the acadetntc and vocational department:,, or the liberal arts 
a'v^ vocational colleges. 

Thus the two-tiered system wc have designed and now operate has its 
problems. For example, most of the women interviewed f<;r secretarial positions 
m my office in N.w York do not want to be secretaries, but they do want to eat. 
Many have graduated from four yeai colleges with their liberal education com- 
pleted. Their ttnnds and spirits have been freed, but their bodies need help. Since 
they have only one salable skill, the ability to type (learned m high >chool or in a 
crash business school course after college), they apply for jobs as secretaries. 
After notifying me m the lUuial interview that they do not want to be 
secretaries, they are put on niy payroll and go on to demonstrate that they are 
noi op|% disinteiested. but unqualiHed. Eventually to break out. the best of 
them go on to trade school. 

My older son graduated from college after 17 years of fu'* .ime schooling; 
his education cost me (and other taxpayers) about $54,000. At this time he has 
one salable skill he can drive a car or a taxi. Now. I have to send him to a trade 
school for three or four years at a cost of Sl.S.OOO to S20.000 more. My older 
daughter is a college sophomore. She has completed 15 years of full-time 
schooling at a uost of ahout S47.000. Now I am sending her lo England to study 
the sociology of unemployment. (The British have had a lot of it lately.) She 
needs this education to understand her own situation when she graduates from 
college two years from now: yon see. she can't even type. 

My younger daugliter is stih in junior higli school. In the last marking 
period, she was kept off th*! school honor roll for the first time because she 
earned a D in typing. \ou reali/e what this means, of course. Seven years from 
now. when she completes her college education, she will go on wifare unless I 
cap off her liberal education with some vocational training. 

Recently. I was helping my eighth grade son with his mathematics home- 
work. We wore building a scale model house out of cardboard but he was having 
trouole figuring out the correct pitch for the roof. He knew how far he wanted 
the eaves to e.xtend outward from the walls, and he knew how high the roof had 
to be.> but he couldn't figure out the rest. We talked for a while about right 
triangles. .Suddenly he briglitened visibly and said. "Oh! Miss Alexander was 
talking about those hypotenuses in class only last week!" I sent him away for his 
protracto'- and retVcted on ^Ic fa/* thtt this was sureK not the first budding 
architect to stumble acioss a connection between h:s liberal cJuca*"'n and a skill 
he would need on the job. But I thouglit a little longer about the millions of 
students who move through elementary school .« high school, and even college 
without ever making that connection. 

I am currently working on the redesign of teacher education in 53 colleges 
and universities in Ohio. I have talked with hundreds of teachers and whether 
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they weie trained !ast year or 30 years ago. many of them say the same thing: 
their professors did not know eiiough about teaching, gave impractical advice, 
had not been in a classroom tor years, and couldn't handle one if they tried. 
Field experiences and student teaching are by far the most valuable aspects of 
teacher training, but they come far too late and occupy too little of the four 
years of college. Methods courses ouglit to be relocated out m the schoois. 
Double professorships ought to be established, pairing every professor with a 
master teacher who can demonstrate what is being said. 

We are not really satisfied with the two-tiered system. Actually, we have 
been trying for a long time to create something more in line with the American 
viewpoint. About 200 years ago. Benjamin Franklin opened an academy in 
Philadelphia to demonstrate the harmonious combination of academic and 
vocational skills. It is exactly what we might have expected of Franklin, a 
liberally educated man with a well-developed sense of what is useful. Many years 
ago. too. John Dewey opened an experimental high school at the University of 
Chicago tor the same purpose - that of providing a program combining aca- 
demic and voca-ional ''kills. Such actions might have been expected of Dewey, a 
pragmatic p- iiosopher. Both men displayed that remarkably American combina- 
tion of the intellectual and practical. 

Today, with the passing of educational initiative from private to public 
liands and from local to federal authorities, the federal government is by far the 
n.ost active inventor of new forms of educational practice. Acting through and 
with state and local authorities, the federal government is once more trying to 
design a form of education that has a harmonious combination of the academic 
and the vocational. 

But Uncle Sam is not a gifted student of education. He is not a Benjamin 
Franklin or a John Dewey and. because of this, the federal government moves 
cautiously and slowly. In the lS60s. after watching the private colleges run 
vocational schools for lawyers and ministers for a hundred years or more, the 
government passed the Morrill Act and built land-grant colleges - vocational 
schools for farmers and mechanics. They were a collegiate-vocational "layer" on 
the high school academic "cake," the second tier in a two-tiered plan. 

At about the same time, the courts told the school board in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, that it was legal to run a public high school. For the next 50 years the 
public higli schools acted like private high schools and gave the students a liberal 
education to get them ready for college, where they could finally begin their 
vocational training. In 1917, the federal government passed the Smith-Hughes 
Act to get vocational training into the high schools. Those vocational courses 
were a high school layer on the elementary school academic cake, still the 
second tier in a two-tiered plan. 

Things stayed about the same for another 50 years, except for minor 
adjustments in the Smith-Hughes Act to keep it timely. Then. 100 years after 
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vocational training; was .ulded to colleges and 50 years after it was added to higli 
iclu)oK. vocational education was added to elementary schools by means of the 
1^)68 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act. The name was changed to 
career education and. this time, the government did not define career education 
hut merely authorized and tinanced it. Today, surrounded by dozens of state 
plans and hundreds ot local projects, the government can say.**Now what have ! 
done'*" 

No doubt, more has been done than is realized. Most important, career 
education has been driven so far down into the elementary schools that it cannot 
be the second tier in a two-tiered system. It cannot be the elementary vocational 
"layer" on a preschool academic "cake.*' A student can no longer finish his 
academic education betore he begins his vocational education. He begins both 
types of education at the same time,, so at least they are parallel. It is pt^ssible 
that a new elementary career education curriculum will become the long-sought 
h.irnK)nious combination of the academic and the vocational, U it does, it may 
then serve as a model of what can be done in junior and senior high schools and 
even m colleges. 

Until recently, the federal government was represented by Sidney P. 
M.trland, Jr.. a champion of a career education he never defined, and a signifi- 
cjnt figure in the movement while he was U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
M.irland brought into the federal government a school superintendent's concern 
ah )ut a high school curriculum that prepared some students for college, some 
for work, and some for nothing. He thought there ought to be only two exits 
from high school: one into work and the other into more schooling. 

Tlie federal government was also represented until recently by Harry 
Silberman. who headed the research unU at USOl* and chaired a task force that 
catMC up with four alternative models of career education. Only one of the four 
m( .iels involved the public schools, refiectmg Silberman's view that we need 
a^' »tive no n school systems for delivering career education. 

Currently Ken Hoyt, head of the new USOH Center for Career Education, 
re^ resents the government. Hoyt*s definition of work is so broad that it em- 
br,».*es most constructive human activities. Further, the government is being 
mO lenced by James Coleman of Johns Hopkins University, who complains 
abo'ii the separation of students from workers and the separation of places of 
edu^jtion from places of work. 

I here are some repeated themes in career education: career awareness in the 
elen.t. iilary scho(;ls. career exploration m junior high, career preparation in 
seni' htglr. the infusion of career concepts into every subject field: schools as 
places t)f work, places of work as schools, workers as teachers; community 
involvement . alternative delivery systems, occupational sex stereotyping; educa- 
tion for multiple careers: and conttnumg education. 
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The career education movement is not without debate and controversy. The 
philosophy, detlnition» scope, character, dehvery system, participants, and cost 
of career education are all under active discussion. For example, whether the 
word career should be used to denote only a person's career in the economic 
sector or whether the term should be broadened to include a person's careers as 
citizen, family member, leisured person, ethical person, aesthetic person, and so 
on, is a matter for debate. There is serious concern lest the term career education 
be mistaken as equivalent to vocational education and there is equally serious 
concern that the relation between the two be clarified. Does career education 
precede vocational education or is it parallel to vocational education or does it 
include vocational education or does it follow vocational education or is it an 
alternative to vocational education? 

It is entirely apparent, from some recent surveys of public attitudes, that 
career education is quite in keeping with the traditional American viewpoint that 
it is not enough to know something - you have to be able to do something. It 
seems that career education may stand at the exact intersection of public and 
professional aspirations for education. Career education may be the ideal ground 
(perhaps the only ground) on which both the public and the profession can 
stand without each feeling a little crowded by the other. The general public 
believes tha' there is a direct connection between learning to know something 
and learning to do something: between becoming educated and becoming sue* 
cessful. |f the profession can agree that there is no conflict between a liberal 
education and a career oriented education, and that each one enhances the 
other, then we have the ingredients for a long term bargain with the public. 

Now we come to the specialists in the teaching of reading. The fundamental 
vocational skill in our society is the ability to read. A person has to be able to 
read to find out about available jobs, to get a job, to keep a job, to get ahead in a 
job, and to change to another job. If you are concerned with the teaching of 
reading, you are a vocational educator. This may not be true for other educa- 
tors — those in the sciences, art, music, mathematics, physical education, social 
studies, and foreign languages. What they teach may be only liberating, but 
reading teachers teach the only skill that will be used by every person in every 
job, the only skill that can free the mind and put bread on the table. The 
curriculum specialists cannot debate about how to combine reading with voca- 
tional subjects; reading is a vocational subject as well as a liberating art. 

It is one thing for the profession to declare that every student has a right to 
read; it is another thing t ir every student to declare that he has a reason to read. 
Career choice, career entry, career continuation, career progress, and career 
change are all good reason*, to read - reasons every student can understand. It is 
up to reading teachers to e.xplain the distinction. 
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THE NEED FOR 

ALTERNATIVE DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

Marvin J, Feldman 



We are at the beginning ot' a new era in career education. Last year, for the t'irst 
time in history, more than halt' the American work tbrce worked in jobs for 
which educators prepared them. Always before, the majority of America's 
workers had been trained on the job. In the past, education has been somewhat 
secondary and supplementary. NW. educators have the primary responsibility. 

But. at the very time our responsibilities have reached a new high, the 
public's confidence in our ability to exercise this vast responsibility has reached 
a new low. In 1973. the Harris organization released some updated measures of 
the people's confidence in the leadership of America's institutions, and the 
results were hair-raising. As recently as 1966. 61 percent of the people expressed 
'*a great deal of confidence" in education's leadership. Since then, that figure has 
fallen to an alarming 33 percent, and it is still falling. 

The reasons for this headlong erosion of confidence seem clear enough on 
the surface. People want something from the educational establishment that is 
not being delivered. The message is clear. If education is to regain the confidence 
of the people, it must produce results that make sense to the people. Unfortu- 
nately, we are currently spending billions of dollars to perpetuate a discredited 
pattern of educational effort. 

American education needs three things: 1) an enlarged and sharpened sense 
of mission. 2) an increasing methodological pluralism in a new atmosphere of 
accountability, and 3) a renaissance of teaching. 

The public wants two things from educators - one consciously, the other, 
subconsciously. The public's conscious demand is that education be made 
relevant to the world of work. What vocational educators have known for 
years - that America is miseducating at least half of its young people - has. at last, 
become conventional wisdom. On this count alone» career educators are in a 
stronger position than ever before. From the beginning, the intention has been 
to prepare people realistically for the world of work and career educators are 
fulfilling that intention with increasing skill and accuracy. 

The public's subconscious demand is another matter altogether. It is a 
demand that education be made more relevant to the achievement of a good life. 
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An elemental new reality is being thrust upon America's educators. Masses of 
people are beginning to see lit'e\ larger possibilities and a need to pursue them. 
This has never happened before; it is a new option. We have lived through an era 
in which most people spent their lives either working or resting from work. Now 
most people are aspiring to examine and experience a range of life's possibilities 
that before has been an option open to only a few. 

We are entering an era of not only mass affluence, but of mass appetite for 
participation in culture and creativity. The search for meaning is becoming a 
universal search; the need to create is becoming a universal need; and the desire 
to reshape society is becoming a universal desire. 

We are all familiar with the phenomenon of rising expectations, but now we 
face something quite different - an era of never, higher expectations. 

Some have said that the work ethic is disappearing. That is a superficial and 
grossly misleading, statement, our society is working harder than any in history 
Something quite different is happening. People are not asking that work be made 
pleasant, but rather that it be made meaningful; they are not asking that work be 
made less demanding, but that it be made more demanding- that jobs be 
redesigned so that more of their human capacities can be utihzed. 

The subconscious ambitior that education prepare all young people for a 
larger, fuller hfe seems at first to contradict the conscious demand for an 
education relevant to one's future work. It seems to demand a radical extension 
of what we call liberal arts education at the very time when the demand for 
work-relevant education has reached a new high. 

To resolve this apparent dilemma, we need to integrate various segments to 
the educational enterprise. The arts in which we educate people have been 
historically divided into three separate domains: practical arts, liberal arts, and 
fine arts. To integrate these three domains, educators must see their inter- 
relationships, and bring them together in all institutions. 

All the arts (not just the so-called liberal arts) are, in their way, liberating. 
All of them free us from enslaving limitations and enlarge us in different ways. 

The practical arts are the arts of function. Their mastery provides indepen- 
dence from degradmg toil; they free us from the anxiety of insecurity. The 
hberal arts are the arts of meaning. Their mastery provides a sense of purpose, 
relationship, and order. They free us from the anxiety of alienation, help us 
know the full range of human possibilities, and guide our restless efforts to 
perfect our institutions. The fine arts are the arts of transcendence. Their 
mastery provides a sense of depth,^ mystery, and majesty. They remind us that 
we can create more than we can comprehend; they free us from the anxiety of 
limitation. 

We have educated many people in the liberal arts, but the practical arts and 
the fine arts have been reserved for a few. Now that must change; the education 
of isolated, specialized elites is a thing of the past. A new mass aristocracy is 
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demanding preparation t\)r participation m the larger human experience and we 
must provide the preparation. 

Vocational education has always been education tor participation. We have 
taken people whose ability to participate in the world ot'work was minimal and 
enlarged that ability b> teaching practical skills. But the days when career 
educators could teach a student a skill and enougli geography to tmd his way to 
work are gone forever. 

We have taught our students, mcidentally, a measure of awareness of the 
liberal arts and a measure of appreciation for the fine arts. But awareness and 
appreciation are passive and nonparticipatory ^ and that is no longer good 
enough. People are now yearning to participate in the whole of the human 
enterprise, not just a part of it. 

How do we achieve this new relevance'^ We will not achieve it by devising 
intricate new delivery systems. We will achieve it as we understand and eliminate 
educators' discouraging, paralyzing tendencies to resist change. 

The basic reason for the galloping irrelevance of the American educational 
establishment has not been clearly perceived and articulated. Industry, still the 
principal source of job opportunities, is changing rapidly. Education is not 
changing, even though there is constant talk of change and the press is full of 
announcements of promising innovations in teaching technology. Thus, an 
illusion of change has been created in a sector of society that is painfully slow to 
adopt change. 

The principle illustrations of this regrettable reality are familiar to all. The 
summer recess (which is only beginning to disappear) is a holdover from the past 
when young people were needed to help with the harvest in a primarily 
agricultural society. The lecture method, which was absolutely necessary before 
the development of movable type, is now logically obsolete but it still remains 
the basic method of information transfer in most of our educational institutions. 

It is not much of an exaggeration to say that industry absorbs more change 
in a year than education absorbs in a generation. There is a neglected reason for 
this.. Industry accepts change, not as a matter of choice, but as a matter of 
absolute necessity. Industry is not magically exempt froi ^ that stubborn and 
universal human tendency to resist change. Industry probably fights change as 
desperately as does education. The difference is that industry usually loses the 
fight. The inexorably competitive pressures of a free economy force continuous 
innovation in industry and its prompt, universal imitation. 

Industry cannot long persist in a mal-investment of resources. Business 
writes off sour investments constantly. When have you heard of education 
writing off a bad investment'' 

The American education estabhshment is uniquely insulated from change. 
It's institutions are, for the most part, deliberately exempt from any market 
discipline. There are some good logical and historical reasons for this, but they 
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do not modify the results. American industry, which is absorbing change at an 
accelerating rate, and whose manpower needs are changmg apace, is fed or 
supphed by educational institutions that are largely blind to the need for change 
and immune to the necessity for change. 

There are no real write-offs in education. As a result, there are persistent, 
self.perpetuatmg mal-investments which are astounding in their magnitude and 
alarming in their consequences. Educators have not used,^ in a responsible 
manner,, their exemption t'rom econoni'c discipline. For example, in numerous 
career preparatory programs, there is a radically negative correlation between 
enrollments and probable job opportunities. 

Education must become accountable. We must develop definite standards of 
performance. We must make certain that the responsibility for educating young 
people tlows to institutions which perform well and tlows away from institu- 
tions which perform poorly. It is as simple as that. We need to establish an 
atmosphere of accountability everywhere in education. 

Accountability (responsibility for results) is becoming the new American 
obsession which shifts the emphasis from method to performance. The excuse is 
no longer acceptable that an individual or institution did what he/it was 
"supposed to do" - regardless of the results. 

You can see evidence of the ascendancy of accountabilily in medicine 
(historically exempt from it), in law, in teaching, and even in television repair. 
Thus, some revered conventions are giving way. 

In education, the policy of automatic promotion from grade to grade is 
losing Its appeal New York City is pioneering a system of accountability for its 
950 schools. Even tenure for teachers is under attack. 

When accountabihty is established, the question of alternative strategies, 
systems, and techniques becomes secondary. Responsible experimentation can 
take place in a thousand places. We can welcome all delivery systems, confident 
that those that work will survive and grow and those that don't work will wither 
and die. 

While we need to integrate our sense of mission, we need to disintegrate our 
approach to achieving it. We need a new pluralism in education, a new resolve to 
let a million tlowers bloom. We need to welcome schools of all sorts and shapes 
and sizes, so our educational responses will be as diverse as the needs of our 
diversified civilization. Perhaps the most important feature of American society 
is a headlong diversification. Our traditionally homogenized society is every-, 
where dehomogenizing itself, making necessary a new diversity in approaching 
social problems, particularly in education. 

People are demanding new flexibility in work - job sharing, job enrichment, 
sabbaticals, mid-career job changes - and even a three day week. 

For years, we have unthinkingly described America as a melting pot. Now, 
led by the Blacks, we are coming to realize that ethnic pluralism is the dominant 
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American experieiKC. Whcreab more than 40 percent of all voters are "mdepen* 
dents/' 4^) percent of the younger citizens show no strict party aftlhat'ons in 
their voting. 

The evidence is everywhere - in niiisic, in retaihng, in sports, and in 
hnguistics, America is hecoming indescribably diverse, and education is begin- 
ning to respond. We see a growing variety ot schools and systems developing side 
by Mdc. Pasadena now has a forward looking Alternative School, but it also has a 
backward looking Fundamental School. There is a backlash building against the 
new math. Curricular experiments of all kinds are under way. There is a growing 
fcehng of freedom to find new ways. 

Finally, we need to rediscover teaching. Perhaps the most effective delivery 
system is a humble nonsystem - a questioning student on one end and a devoted 
teacher on the other. Perhaps less is more. 

Teaching is rarely talked about. It is unusual on any college campus to hear 
a really intelligent discussion of teaching as teaching. Teaching is larely on the 
agenda of academic conferences and meetings. It is as if the teachers who attend 
these sessions take pains to disguise the fact that they are teachers. In the vast 
flow of hterature m higher education a useful article about teaching is a rarity; 
but the situation can be changed. The first step is to acknowledge that teaching 
IS our central function; the second,^ to affirm that teaching is a perfectible 
pursuit. We need to demystify the teaching process and to expose certain 
stubborn myths about it. 

For example,, some say that teaching cannot be taught; others look for ways 
to revitalize teaching by methods that are bound to fail. A growing evaluation 
cult IS emerging. While evaluation may be useful for other reasons, the teaching 
process will not improve simply by measuring it more often and more carefully. 

Other critics of the teaching process often look vainly for remedies in the 
wrong places, new curricula, new styles of teaching, or more elaborate forms of 
government. Others argue that helping teachers to teach more effectively is 
unnecessary or impossible. 

We have only begun to explore ways to help teachers teach more effectively. 
We know mainly what doesn*t work. We have often tried to improve teaching by 
vague emotional exhortations to rededicate ourselves to the task, by offering 
technical tips on how to teach, by restlessly reshuffling subject matter, and by 
offenng prizes to winning teachers (as if teaching were a kind of Miss America 
pageant). There is no evidence that these plausible methods have had much 
effect. 

What has not been done, but desperately needs to be done, is to fashion a 
workable system of supports based on a solid framework of new relationships 
among teachers and their colleagues, students, administrators, and specialists in 
the learning process. 

Students are not methodically trained to judge the quality of the teaching 
they encounter, nor, in any objective sense, the process of their learning. Neither 
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are they guided in how to work most effectively with classmates and teachers. 

Experts believe that an important part of the answer to the teaching 
dilemma is in a heightened consciousness, on the part of both faculty and 
students, of the mysterious metabolism of the teaching and learning process. 
This quest should have a high priority. 

Alternative dehvery systems are required in career education as in all 
educational endeavors. In order to develop workable systems we need to enlarge 
and sharpen our sense of educational mission, invite increasing pluralism by 
establishing an atmosphere of accountability, and rediscover teaching. Career 
education will then come of age. 
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STATE DEVELOPMENTS 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 

Jack P. Nix 



The April 1974 issue of American Education Magazine contained an article on a 
literature survey conducted by the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
The survey found that nationally, 98 percent of the thirteen-year-olds ques- 
tioned reported that they read on their own, apart from any school assignment, 
at least one of eight types of hterature. Nineteen out of twenty seventeen-year- 
olds and nine out of ten young adults made the same report. 

The study also found that most young Americans feel it is important to read 
and study literature. Among thirteen-year-olds, for example, more than three 
out of four agree that it is important that literature be taught in school. Popular 
fiction, such as The Moonstone,, Ulysses, TheHobbit, and Invisible Man, w^s the 
favorite category of reading among the 90,000 people surveyed. 

The report emphasizes two points: I) the skill and love of reading are 
probably the most important things we can teach a person in school, and 2) the 
education enterprise ought to make use of every available resource in teaching 
reading as an integral part of every school subject. Career education offers one of 
the most effective ways to do this. 

The quality of any education program in this country is directly related to 
the success or failure of its eftorts to teach students to read. Parents, public 
officials, and the average citizen are all concerned about the effectiveness of the 
schools, and their concern seems to focus on the problem of reading failures. 
The failure to teach everyone to read is a major cause of the attacks being made 
on schools today in the form of school bond defeats, student and community 
unrest, and parents' searches for alternatives to traditional educational methods. 

In Cahforma, theie is an example of the lengths to which some citizens will 
take their concern. An eighteen-year-old student, calling himself Peter Doe, has 
filed a suit against the state school system of California charging that it failed to 
teach him to read and he is requesting several hundred thousand dollars in 
damages. This person is a high school graduate who claims he cannot read well 
enough to function in today*s society. Whether it is the state's fault that he 
cannot read will be determined by the courts. 
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The court\ decision will he interesting and it may well have some direct 
impact on bchool sybtems all over the United States, but in the meantmie.^ the 
imphcations are clear the ability or lack of ability of school children and adults 
to read is a matter of urgent concern in the nation. All the resources we can 
muster, in every school m the country, need to be used to insure that every 
student learns to read well enough to function in modern society. 

How can we proceed'* When we decided to put a man on the moon, we 
combined our tangible resources people, money, and brains - and put them to 
work on the project. Then most of us became spectators while a few actually did 
the work. Solving the problem of reading deficiencies cannot be accomplished in 
the same way. It is going to take everyone in the educational system, working 
with parents and students, to make better reading y reahty. 

The concept of career education is a perfect medium for bringing about this 
integrated, total approach to teaching and learning m which students and 
parents, teachers of English, and teachers of other disciphnes all work together 
for Hie education of the students. 

(*areer educators m Georgia are making progress along this line. They are 
tlnding that career education as a concept can be successfully effected in every 
classroom at every grade level and that it can be a coordinated, academic/ 
vocational approach to learning foi both student and teacher. 

Georgia's approach to career education a! the elementary school level offers 
more than 200 resource units to the teachers who are using the concept. One 
teacher likes to talk mformally with her sixth grade class about three or four 
possible careers they niiglit study, for example, health, conservation, and televi- 
sion. She gives her students plenty of information to develop their interests and 
IS able to determine whether there is enough enthusiasm for an area to take a 
vote on what the class will study. 

Every career education unit uses and develops reading skills in the students 
who participate. The first step, research, requires students to go to the library 
and learn to find and use reference materials. In the television unit, for example, 
children put together and perform a single evening's television program. For one 
class this involved researching and writing a news program on current events of 
the day. leading off wuh a report on Nixon's visit to China. The news program 
also contained interviews by class members acting as reporters on the scene of 
news events. Goniniercials were written and art work was prepared. The big show 
ot the evening was a dramatic presentation from the regular literature book. The 
class not onl> read the play ; they memori/ed their parts, planned costuming and 
staging, and actually performed before a videotape camera. 

As children perform all these activities they are adding new words to their 
vocabularies, learning democrat!, processes, gaining self-confidence, building a 
good attitude toward work and what it means, and learning that education is 
both important and worthwhile. 
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Georgia teachers aic e\citcd about career education for many reasons. They 
say It works well tor every child in the class, slow children have a chance to excel 
in something* and gifted youngsters can delve as deeply into a subject as their 
interests lead them. Yet, students are not separated into slow, average, and gifted 
groups. The motivation for the slower child comes from the fact that he is 
reading something he is intensely interested m. 

One teacher said, ''This approach makes every child a student." The teacher 
described a sixth grade child who seemed completely disinterested in everything 
at the beginning of the year. He couldn't spell and he couldn't write a complete, 
sensible sentence. During the first unit on health careers he became deeply 
interested in the tleld of pathology. He asked tor, and was given, a microscope 
for Christmas. On ihe vlass tleld trip to the hospital he wanted to spend all his 
time with the pathologist. Now he is writing well, he has achieved a high degree 
of coordination with his hands, and he's expiessing himself orally in front of the 
class with great self-confidence. A year ago this child did not even know the 
word pathology \ now his lifeN goal is to work in the field. 

If this particular child stays in the school system in which he is enrolled, he 
will go to a middle school that also uses the career education approach. This 
tollow-througli aspect of the concept is extremely important. Because of it, the 
individual child's enthusiasm and ability are recogni/ed and encouraged by each 
of his teachers, and his progress is almost guaranteed. Because of a coordinated 
effort in the school system to put across the career education concept, this sixth 
grader might actually become a pathologist. 

Georgia is stressing the cross-discipline,. team-teaching approach to career 
education in every school that adopts the concept. It is moving to a horizontal 
curriculum pattern at the secondary level. In its Coordinated Vocational and 
Academic Education program at the higli school level, the CVAH. English, home 
economics, and shop teachers form a team. The English teacher uses vocational 
materials such as blueprints and technical manuals to teach reading, and the shop 
teacher teaches reading in his class. We have had some positive results in reading 
growth in the tew areas where the approach is used,^ and we are working to 
expand it. In addition, some individualized instructional materials have been 
designed to help teach reading to the students. 

The whole effort is designed to focus on the student and his needs rather 
than the discipline, to be concerned with the individual rather than the subject 
to be tauglit. This approach is more demanding on teachers, because it requires 
them to budget their time and to do more planning of individual instruction for 
students. Teachers also have to give up some of their ideas about the singular 
importance of their own field of knowledge, but the results seem to be well 
worth the extra time and etTort. Career education can mean the difference in 
whether or not a child grows up to be a well-adjusted, self-confident, self- 
disciplined,. contributing member of society. Career education can raise the 
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overall acliievenietu level of a class and it can bring together the parents, the 
scliool, and the community as no other eft'orl can. Because children are working 
on something that deeply interests and involves them, discipline is seldom a 
problem. As one teacher said/*It makes school more fun,'* and that's important 
tor the teacher as well a;; the student. 

Career education can be a major factor in developing reading interests and 
skills in every student by making reading attractive, rewarding, and worthwhile. 
When we learn t'rom the National Assessment Project that so many young people 
think literature is important, our next thought should be "What can we do to 
insure that even more young people have this healthy attitude about books?" 
Career education is one way, and it's a natural way, because all education is 
career education. Life is a perpetual education process when a person has the 
habit of reading. 

In Georgia, teachers are trying to instill the idea that language is the 
common bond of mankind, that unless man is able to communicate with other 
men, his highly superior, sjpertechnological society is useless. Reading is basic to 
per.sonal success. Without the ability to read, a pcrsc^n is cut off from the 
mainstream of society and faces a limited chance to live a self-fulfilling, 
rewarding lite. 
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USOE CAREER 
EDUCATION INITIATIVES 

William R Pierce 



For many reasons, most concerned politicians, educators, parents, and students 
arc dissatisfied with the results of our cutrcnt efforts in education. Anyone who 
reads or listens knows that the dissatisfaction takes many forms and is expressed 
in many ways. 

For example, some feel thai the "melting pot'* theory is, and always has 
been, a farce and consequently there is a need for concern over an educational 
system which addresses itself to cultural pluralism. The authors of Work in 
America ciMUend that we have responded to the need for higher education 
attainment by concerning ourselves with the acquisition of degrees, diplomas, 
and credentials rather than with learning. According to futurists like Toffler, we 
are presenting people with curricula which are **mindless holdovers from the 
past" and which do essentially nothing to prepare our children to live, to work, 
or to cope with eithei today's society or that of the future. 

The authors of the new book. Work is Here to Stay, Alas, contend that, 
insofar as many of today's occupations are concerned, people are overeducated 
and therefore unhappy, discontent, and in sone instances, militant. Sidney 
Marland. former Assistant Secretary of Education, reminded us in his speeches 
and his writings of the vast numbers of secondary and postsecondary students 
who have been ill-served and ill-prepared by today's education. 

The calls for change in education go on and on. They include the call for 
educational accountability, the recognition of the absolutely inexcusable in- 
equality of educational expenditures from state to state and district to district, 
the lack of attainment of basic skills of many of our young, and the so-called 
lack of relevance of today's curriculum. 

When one weighs the positive aspects of the American educational system - 
the beautiful buildings, the high percentage of our youth enrolled in elementary 
schools, the highly certified teachers, the number of counselors, the salaries of 
teachers and administrators, the relatively low percentage of dropouts, and the 
striking reduction in aduk functional illiteracy - agamst the negative fact that 
thousands still drop out, thousands are ill-prepared and untrained after gradu- 
ation,^ and, perhaps most disturbing of all, thousands are still misguided, misled, 
and misdirected, then one is forced to respond to these calls for change. 
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Lyndon Johnson is credited with saying, "To hunger for use and to go 
unused, is the greatest hunger of all." And our yuuth do hunger. Why else would 
the participants in the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972 stipulate in overwhelming percentages that their primary needs are: being 
successful in their line of work, being able to find steady work, having strong 
friendships, finding the right person to marry, and having a happy family life? 
On the other hand, less than 15 percent of the young people felt that the 
following were important* having lots of money, being a leader in their com- 
munity, getting away from their area of the country, and living close to parents 
and relatives. A variety of changes are taking place but the cnanges are often for 
the wrong reasons. They are simply efforts to maintain the status quo by doing 
more of what we are already doing - leaving inviolate the assumptions behind 
what we are doing. 

Some years ago, in a book entitled Teaching as a Subversive Activity, 
Postman and Weingartner described the educational system by saying, "It is as if 
we are driving a multimillion dollar sports car screaming 'faster! faster!" while 
peering fixedly into the rearview mirror. It is an awkward way to try to tell 
where we are. much less where we are going; and it has been sheer dumb luck 
that we have not smashed ourselves to bits - so far." 

Alvin Toffler states it differently when he says, "It would be a m. ake to 
assume that the present-day educational system is unchanging. On the contrary. 
It is undergoing rapid change. But much of this change is no more than an 
attempt to refine the existent machinery, making it even more efficient in 
pursuit of obsolete goals. The rest is a kind of Brownian motion, self-canceling, 
incoherent, directionlessness. What has been lacking is a consistent direction and 
a logical starting point." 

Toffler goes on to suggest that change must pursue three objectives: l)to 
transform the organizational structure of our educational system, 2) to revolu- 
tionize Its curriculum, and 3) to encourage a more future-focused orientation. 

In order to be future oriented, we need an educational system that accom- 
modates Itself to a rapidly changing social structure. As a society, we are not 
adaptable enough. A high tolerance for change, as well as a high level of 
adaptability, will become increasingly necessary. 

The changing scene in education can be characterized as constant, frantic, 
frenzied, pervasive, and generally lacking a k»gical starting point or central focus. 
But there is one change, now beginning to mak. /self felt in educational systems 
and as a part of educational planning around this country, which seems to meet 
the criteria of being logical and having a central focus. That is the career 
education concept. 

Up to now, we have focused our educational system on a belief that might 
be expressed as follows: "These are certain techniques, certain writings, certain 
works of art. certam classical theories which in and of themselves are beautiful. 
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embody everything thai is heaaliful and creative and, therefore, which must be 
taught in order to perpetuate them lor their sake alone - as a living, inviolate, 
educational diety." Our educational goals from the seven cardinal principles 
forward seem to have been created to perpetuate these things for their own sake. 
The fact that the goals may or may not be important, useful, or necessary to our 
students is generally ignored and when someone is crass enough and unschooled 
enough to question them, the questioner is generally dismissed as a poor 
unfortunate person who does not and never will understand. 

The career education concept is one change which holds promise. It has 
been accepted by many educators simply because it makes good educational 
sense. Concurrently, it has been attacked by large numbers of scholars because it 
ignores my hypothetical but, if true, untbrtunate, overriding educational goal 
and simpl> says that anything in education which cannot be shown to contribute 
to assisting people to work and to cope in today's society, is not only no longer 
inviolate but becomes suspect and in danger of elimination. 

Career education is not something a student "takes" like mathematics, 
literature, bookkeeping, or shop. It does not sacrifice thorough academic prep- 
aration for occupational skills. Nor does it train students solely in marketable 
skills ai the expense of the intellectual and problem-solving abilities that come 
with an enlightened study of psychology, philosophy, literature, and the other 
humanities. It does, however, focus all of these very necessary activities on a 
common purpose - that of preparing people to live in, work in, and cope with 
our rapidly changing society. 

Career education simply provides a common focus for those educational 
changes which are going on all around us at all levels. Career education can be 
the vehicle for uitroducin"^ some of the reforms we have been seeking but which, 
so far, have been confined chiefly to rhetoric. What, therefore, might we expect 
its ettects to be on education in general? 

By Its very nature, career education makes schooling and the curriculum 
more malleable and more lesponsive to the needs of young people. Conse- 
quently, it humanizes education by providing for individual differences. For the 
tlrst time, genuine options are offered. At the very core of the career education 
concept is the notion that all options have dignity and represent preparation for 
acceptable goals. 

Career education cannot help but bring schools out of their traditional 
isolation. From the awareness stage in the lower grades to tlnal preparation for 
career proficiency, career education requires closer ties with the community, its 
business and industry, its services, its cultural activities. 

Properly administered, career education can bring an end to sex. class, and 
race stereotyping in preparation tor careers and in the selection of lifestyles. 
Although education has always been a vehicle tor upward mobility, career 
education enhances that role for the pt)or and for the minority groups. It is likely to 
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direct more young people from these groups into our colleges. Conversely, it can 
unsell the mystique of a college education as the sole path to success. It will 
encourage a more realistic appraisal of individual goals. 

On the professional front, we can expect changes very much in line with the 
kinds of reforms we have been struggling to bring about. Teacher training 
institutions will have to revamp their curriculunis to accommodate the career 
education focus. Do not expect this to happen immediately; it may come about 
slowly in some places, although all over the country institutions of higher 
education are actively seeking ways to appropriately change their programs. 
More training will take place in school s> stenis with the cooperation of colleges 
and universities, perhaps patterned after the teacher corps model. 

Selection patterns for educational personnel will change, too. New types of 
people, those with expertise in various types of work, will be encouraged to 
enter the field with a variety of entry-exit patterns. Similarly, experts in a 
variety of fields will be used as consultants in teacher training and in the training 
of teacher trainers. Training of counselors will take on a new look; new 
approaches will be necessary in the training of decision-makers - principals, 
superintendents, and other administrative personnel. 

Career education will also affect vocational education. Some effects may be 
the following: 

1. A new status for vocational educators because everyone involved in 
career education must build on the experience of vocational educators. 

2. A gjeater understanding of vocational education and its place in the 
total educational scheme. This understanding will be brought about, in 
part, by the continuing controversy surrounding the goals of career 
education. 

3. Increased responsibility for vocational educators who will be called 
upon to give fundamental training to new teachers and trainers of 
teachers. 

4. A careful examination of the vocational education discipline by those 
practicing it. There will be a continuous rethinking of what vocational 
education is and how it relates to the liberal art:., ^'xplorations into 
theoretical questions having to do with the world of work and changing 
attitudes will be needed. 

Prediction is a dangerous business at best. Whether these ihings will happen 
depends on numerous other ''giv^ns." If all the things suggested were to come 
about smoothly, career education would be the panacea some people credit it 
with being. But there are no panaceas: there are no magic forniulikS/v 

There is great promise for career education, but there are alsrf some dangers. 
The "we-they'' syndrome is not likely to disappear overnigiit. There will con- 
tinue to be academicians who view career education as anti-inlellectua! While 
the concept of career education will continue to develop, settling on a definition 
will not be painless. 
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The relationship between education and work will continue to be debated. 
Some groups, especially tninorities. will still view the movement with suspicion; 
vocational educators will be accused of trying to run things; and money will be 
tight. There will be many areas on which we fail to reach consensus. 

A recent Oregon governor's advisory council evaluation report contained the 
following prediction: "From the shadows of misplaced emphasis and lost oppor- 
tunity too ot*ten characteristic of schools in the past, we stand now at the edge 
of a new age in education." 

Using career education as oar uniform focal point, we can all respond 
positively to the challenge of change. Even if we do not respond to change with 
gleeful anticipation, we will change, even if it is only a result of the motives 
discribed by Lewis Carroll in his Hunting of the Snark when he said: **The valley 
grew narrow and narrower still and the evening grew darker and colder til 
(merely from ner/ousness not from good will) they marched along shoulder to 
shoulder." 

Ttiose. then, represent some of the assumptions undergirding career educa- 
tion. Now. where has career education been and where is it going in the U.S. 
Office of Education*' 

With the departure of Sidney Marland from the Division of Education, we 
are asked repeatedly. "What happens to career education now? Will the Office of 
Education keep the momentum going"? People want to know whether we will 
continue to provide the kind of leadership and resources committed under 
Marland, first as Commissioner and later as Assistant Secretar>'. The answer is an 
unequivocal yes. Career education is a major priority of the Office of Education, 
of the National Institute of Education, and of the Administration. There are 
some fiscal constraints in career education, as in other program areas. But 
working closely with our counterparts at NIE, we are exploring every way to get 
maximum impact from available resources, with the hope that these resources 
will grow. 

In order to better carry out those responsibilities, we have recently made an 
administrative change. One of the foremost theorists and proponents of career 
education is leading our planning and program activities for the next few years. 
Kenneth Hoyt. from the University of Maryland, serving as Associate Com- 
missioner and Director of the Office of Career Education, will be responsible for 
developing and consolidating all career education conceptualization, policy 
formulation, and program activity throughout the Office of Education. He is a 
technical advisor ot high order and a man who cares deeply about generating 
real reform and revitalization of American education. 

So, in terms of where we have been and where we are going, we find career 
education now administratively identifiable in the Office of Education and NIF. 
with both agencies beginning to build staff and additional leadership capahihties 
Career education is. in summary, alive, well, and fiourishing within government. 
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Under the OtTice of Hducation^s research grants authority (Part C-VEA) for 
the past two years the emphasis has been on 12-18 month full-scale career 
education demonstration projects with a special emphasis on counseling and 
guidance. Many of these projects are now well-established and have provided 
much of the implementation and evaluation data required of such projects; and 
while O.E. support has been phased out, they continue under state or local 
sponsorship. 

Presently, O.E. is using Part C funds to support a new thrust in vocational 
education research- applied studies. These studies seem certain to provide 
spinoffs of considerable value to the career education effort. We asked states and 
local agencies for proposals in five categories: 1) vocational curriculum studies; 
2) improved vocational programs for disadvantaged, handicapped, and minority 
students; 3) alternative work experience programs; 4) guidance, counseling, 
placement, and student follow-up services; and 5) manpower (job market) infor- 
mation. By the deadhne we had received 313 project applications. With $8 
million allocated proportionately to states, we can support some 90 projects 
with at least one project in each state or territory. 

Under our exemplary projects authority (Part D-VEA), the S8 million 
discietionary portion of the Vocational Education Act currently supports 52 
career education projects, all directly involving local schools and students. These 
projects, most of which are funded through FY 75, are the second group of 
three-year projects supported under this part of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. In addition, we estimate that states use S4 to $5 million 
of the $8 million total they receive in Part D formula grants on career education 
activities. The vocational amendments specifically state that Part D funds are to 
be used for occupational orientation m the elementary years, exploratory 
occupational experiences for junior high students, and work experiences and 
other forms of job preparation at the high school and community college levels. 
Thus, we are committed by law to support career preparation-type activities for 
students in grades K-14. We plan to continue that effort. 

Career education currculum units, developed and tested under O.E. auspices 
and quality-control for use by teachers and students are now available. In 1973 
we set up rigid criteria by which an outside contractor could evaluate curriculum 
units developed by individual schools or districts for replication and distribution 
to other interested schools and districts through state education agencies. The 
contractor surveyed 676 units and found 158 to be of ingh quality. Our 
standards were so exacting that only 1 1 programs have been seriously considered 
for national distribution. Of these 1 1 programs, 3 have been appri/ved for 
distribution by O.E.*s dissemination review panel: 

1 . K-6 curriculum guide, Lincoln County, West Virginia 

2. K-6 curriculum units, Cobb County, Georgia 

3. Introduction to allied health careers. University of California at Los 
Angeles 
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Curriculum development (Part l-VEA) is well along in 10 of the 15 career 
clusters, including public service, construction, manufacturing, and *'agri- 
business" Contracts will be awarded for three additional clusters. 

Many units are now being tested in schools and the following public service 
materials are available from the government printing office. 

1. Computers and career, grades 9-12, developed by Central Tex?s 
College for the business and office cluster. 

2. Data processing technology 2'year post high school Curriculum, ^ 
also developed by Central Texas College for the business and office 
cluster. 

3. Career exploration in the fashion mdustry,^ grades 7-9,. developed 
by the Fashion Institute of Technology in New York for the 
manufacturing and the marketing and distribution clusters. 

Each cluster will have units on many other careers and for other grade levels. 

The new The Occupational Outlook Handbook of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is oriented toward career education. Hundreds of jobs are presented in 
13 occupational clusters, based on O.L/s cluster concept. In previous editions, 
jobs \vere arranged by educational skill or socioeconomic^ level. Each job is now 
clasbified by 25 characteristics to help readers match traits and skills with the 
nature of the job. The handbook also includes a comparison of earnings among 
various careers. 

Activities related to education across many agencies are coordinated by the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Education, The subcommittee on career 
education coordinates efforts among member agencies. In 1973, the sub- 
committee performed an exploratory study on curriculum materials developed 
within the agencies in two priority areas: allied health occupations and the 
marine sciences. In several agencies 90 such curriculum-related projects were 
found. While there was less duplication involved than the gross figures might 
indicate, for many of the projects were very narrowly targeted, the study 
showed the potential benefits of interagency coordination. We are certain this 
effort can make use of what we have, avoid unwarranted duplication, and more 
clearly focus resources for the future. 

We have requested from Congress, SIO milhon specifically earmarked for 
career education for fiscal 1975. In order to most effectively advance the 
state-of-the-art with limited resources, we have selected five program objectives. 

The first cbjective is to maintain and further encourage state and local 
efforts aimed at implementation of career education programs. In order to carry 
out this objective, we propose to allocate S5 million to state education agencies 
to accomplish one of the following' 

I. Inservice education of educational administrators employed at the 
K-12 level 
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2. Inservire education of instructional and guidance personnel era- 
ployed at the K-l 2 level 

3. Career education program activities at the K-6. 7-9.. and 10-12 
levels m local educational agencies 

4. Modification of preservice programs for preparation of educational 
personnel in ways reflecting a career education emphasis 

5. I:>volvement of the home and family structure in career education 

6. Involvement of the business/labor/industry community in career 
education 

7. Career education program activities at the post high school level 

8. The reduction of race and sex bias in career opportunities and 
choices 

Our second objective is to strengthen career education leadership potential 
present m state educational agencies. We propose to identify exemplary career 
education activities for people in the following categories: handicapped, gifted 
and talented, minority, female, parent, business/laboi/industry, out-of-school, 
volunteer armed forces,^ a'^d teacher (elementary ,^ middle, junior high, senior 
high, community college^ university). One-half million dollars is proposed to 
support site staff and the travel of SFA personnel to visit these sites. 

Third, we wish to advance the practice of career education in settings 
beyond the elementary school. We want to explore and demonstrate means of 
extending the career education concept in settings where implementation efforts 
have been lacking. We propose funding a minimum of two and a maximum of 
five demonstration career education programs at each of the following locations: 

1 . Senior High School ($600,000) 

2. Community College ($600,000) 

3. Four-Year College or University ($1.25 million) 

4. Community Resource Centers ($ I million) 

Our fourth objective is to conduct a series of conferences and studies which 
further clarify the state-of-the-art and provide information for policy develop, 
ment in many of the areas listed under objective two. We have budgeted 
$200,000 for this purpose. 

Finally, we wish to test the adequacy of a design for short term evaluation 
of career education's effectiveness and to assemble evaluation data resulting 
from such testing. We have set aside 5750,000 to provide contracts or grants of 
up to 515,000 each to fund a comprehensive, short-range evaluation of career 
education in 50 LFAs nominated by SE',As throughout the nation. Such evalu* 
ations will be conducted using the short term evaluation design developed for 
O.F. during FY 1974. 

We have spent thi^ year diagnosing the needs in career education. The 
spending plan just summarized represents our assessment of how we can most 
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etYeciively spend $10 million m meeting those needs. 

Peihaps the greatest potential of the career education concept is that of 
motivation. Properly implemented, career education should make children,^ 
young people, and adults really want to learn. As in all areas of learning, reading 
is the basic vehicle for career education. 
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CAREER INITIATIVES* 

David //. Hampson 



Career education represents one attempt to answer the serious questioning of the 
purposes and objecnves of American education that has marked the past decade. 
This questioning has concentrated on two major areas of concern. l)What are 
the goals of education and for wliat purposes are cognitive and socialization 
skills hopefully imparted? and 2) How are our youths brought into adulthood 
and what institutions and social mechanisms are used to accomplish this task? 
Career education is one attempt to open the door to questions concerning how 
our youth are socialized into adulthood and tor what purposes, it is also one 
attempt to provide some answers. 

While many claim (or have been awarded) the mantle of authorship of the 
concept.. It IS the American taxpayer who has prompted and prodded the 
educator toward the consideration and refocusing of the foini. nature, and 
purposes of education. This refocusing has led to the evolution of the concept 
popularly referred to as **career education." it is the American taxpayer who 
believes that education and economic opportunity are related and when a large 
number of taxpayers support something, it is not long before institutions 
operating on the tax dollar begin to listen and to act. 

Contrary to the belief of many educators, the public is significantly inter- 
ested in **the content of courses and the educational process" (Gallup. 1969). A 
1972 Gallup poll, exammmg public attitudes toward education, asked parents 
why they wanted their children to get an education and 44 percent (the highest 
percentage) replied. **to get better jobs." A recent Nil: sponsored national 
survey of public views on the objective of secondary education showed an 
overwhelming preference tor teaching job-related skills over objectives such as 
the learning of academic skills (Hill. 1973). 

Concurrent with this national questioning of the purpose and nature of 
education, national studies such as Youth. Transition to Adulthood, Tiie Re- 
form of Secondary Education A Report to the Public and the Profession, 

*1\\is paper draws heavily trom the knouleuge and work ot ait members of the Nil' Career 
!^at>ition Program. Special acknowledgement is given to ihe input ot Or.Corinne Rieder 
and Dr. t.ois-ellin Datta. 
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Report of the White iJouse Conferenee on Youths and Work in America, have 
reached varying ci)iKhisu)ns Si)nie studies have called foi inipri)venient in the 
ability of schools to meet these st)cietal expeciations and the development of 
nontraditional alternatives to belter relate L\irmng and earning. Other studies 
have questK)ned whether education has an\ mtlueiKe on economic outcomes. 

The Ml \ research and development activities aie designed to meet both o[ 
these challenges. Under the heading of understanding and improving the relation- 
ship ot* education lo work and careers, the Ml 's programs attempt to achieve a 
belter understanding educations\ rt>le w inipioving career enlrv and progres- 
sion and to develop vvavs in which education can improve an individuafs chances 
for career success and satislaclion 

SETTING A FRAMEWORK FOR PROCEEDING 

In order to proceed with a systematic research and development program, 
the Ml had to establish a t'lamevvork frt)m which it could proceed. This 
framework had U)ur majt)r cnmiponents l)a definition of career education. 
2Mhe target gioups to be .iddressed by the program. .>) the research and 
development objectives to be pursued by the prt)gram. and 4) a develv)ping sense 
of the range ot obstacles which impede entry and progression in careers and a 
realistic perspective ot what impact education can have upon those obstacles A 
brief examination of these ftmr components follows 

Definition. CiMilrary to the popularly voiced concern that no one has 
defined career education, the Ml m its Forward Plan Jor Career Education 
Research and Development (April h)7.>). defined career education as. "the 
development ot knt)wledge and of special and general abilities to help individuals 
and groups interact with the economic sector Many have critici/ed this 
definition as too narrow and as reflecting an "economic man'' perspective to the 
detrin*ent of other necessary perspectives of the role and f unction of education. 
We at the Institute operated on the simple principle that you cannot investigate 
a phenomenon in a systematic manner until you have initially defined what you 
are looking at. Accordingly, we adopted the dellnition as quoted in order to get 
underway in a reasonably ef ficient manner. Our ef forts io date have justified 
that step. 

Target groups It was apparent from the wtirk underway in the United 
States Office of Education. pru)r tt) the formulation of the National Institute of 
Education, from the Rand C orpt)rutKMi document. Career Ldueatum An R&D 
Wj/M Rat/en. et al... I^)''^). and from thinking ciitics across the nation, that while 
a major locus for career education was with the country's youth, career educa- 
tion also had a nu)sl impt»rtant role tt) play in refocusing the education piovided 
to adults. Consequently, the National Institute of Education committed itself to 
an approach that would locus both on youth in transition to adulthood and 
upon the problems of adults and their recurrent educational needs 
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Research and development objectives. To meet the overriding NIH tasks of 
understanding the role of education in enhancing career entry and progression, 
and of developing ways to improve an individual's chances for career success and 
satisfaction, it was imperative that the NIB, based upon its career education 
detlnition.^ delineate its R&D objectives for the identified problems and target 
groups. To accomplish this task, three research and development objectives were 
identified: I) to improve our understanding of the relationship between educa- 
tion and work; 2) to improve access to careers (specifically, the contribution of 
educational programs to career awareness and exploration for children and 
career choice, preparation, and entry for youth); and 3) to improve progression 
in careers (specifically, career choices among adults starting second careers or 
preparing for advanced positions and access to and the responsiveness of educa- 
tion for serving the career.related educational needs of adults). 

Obstacles to be faced, A major dilemma facing educational R&D is that of 
coming to grips with those factors in the problem under study which can be 
impacted by education. So many times educators have set out to climb a 
mountain only to end up stumbhng over a molehill because of factors outside 
the control of education. 

We have identified three subsets of obstacles with which we must come to 
grips in understanding and improving the relationship between education and 
work. 

The t'irst obstacle concerns economic conditions. When economic conditions 
are good» unemployment is low. people make good wages and tend to change 
jobs if dissatisfied. When economic conditions are poor, people have difficulty 
finding jobs and tend to remain in positions they already have. It seems apparent 
that many approaches to improving individual satisfaction and economic secu- 
rity, as they are affected by economic conditions, lie outside the scope of 
education's infiuence. Part of the Institute's task is to increase our understanding 
of these hmits, so that pubhc and private sector expectations regarding educa- 
tion in relation to work can be more realistic. 

The second subset concerns labor market policies and practices. Our 
economy is built on the need to maintain profits and productivity. It is an 
economy with more room at the bottom than at the top and with many jobs 
that are neither dignified por respected, however, one may lespect the individual 
who does this essential work. The complex interactions, between forces empha- 
sizing productivity and profit and forces emphasizing the rights of and benefits 
for the worker, may powerfully affect the extent to which education can 
improve career entry and piogression. 

The third set of obstacles includes lack of skills, aoilities. and supports 
which education has traditionally provided. There are many areas where an 
individuaPs opportunities in the labor market h?ve been affected by education 
and where there is 'oom for improvement. Among these areas are: I) improved 
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identincation of what general and specific skills are necessary Tor career entry 
and progression in ditlerent occupations and improved ability to teach these 
skills to youth and adults, 2) improved access to education through lifelong 
financial enablement and other means of making continuing education possible 
for youth and adults, and 3) improved placement and follow-up service for 
better matches between people's competencies and job opportunities. 

The three types of obstacles are not exhaustive. They are. however, illustra* 
tive of the concerns to which the Institute should be lensitive in seeking to 
mount an R&D program in career education. 

WHERE WF. HAVE BEEN AND WHERE WE ARE GOING 

The three research and development objectives previously identified will 
each be discussed in greater detail. 

Increasing our understanding of the relationships between education and 
work. One of the most controversial issues in education is whether the kind of 
sfhool children attend and the amount of schooling they complete is of marginal 
or of great significance to their future occupational success. The Institute has 
decided to fund both research and policy studies to c.:amine this issue. In order 
to undertake such studies, a major initial thrust is the improvement of the 
definition and measurement of the central constructs which make up the issue 
under study. A primary criterion to be observed by the Institute in the choosing 
and funding of activities will be that of focusing resources upon those studies 
and questions whose answers are judged to be most important for later program 
development. 

No research programs in this area were inherited from the Office of 
Education at the inception of the National Institute of Education in August 
1972. However, in TY the lnstitute*s research grants program awarded 

SI .2 million for studies aimed at such research questions as: 

• If people interrupt their schooling to go to work, will they fall behind in 
experience and other factors associated with career progression'' Will the benefits 
from their education leave them ahead, on a par with, or behind their coworkers 
with continuous schooling and work histories? 

• If workers plan to continue their education in a vocational oi technical field, 
would they be better off going to a proprietary school (as some people believe) 
or to a public vocational school * Which gradnates do better, and what seems to 
be the better return for the educational costs? 

• In one study of persons between eigiiteen and twenty years of age, completing or 
not completing high school did not seem to make as much difference in 
employment status as did verbal achievement and family background. But what 
about later? Will the follow up eight years after high school find that educational 
experiences now are playing a greater role in occupational success** If not, what is'* 
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In attempting io miprove the detlnition and measurement of constructs the 
Nil' has selected career decision-maknig as the focus of a comprehensive survey 
of what we do and do not know from the perspectives of psychology, sociology, 
and economics. In the area of pivotal policy issues, the Institute has initiated 
studies to analyze the career education needs of minority women and to survey 
innovative programs in France, Germany, and other European countries. 

In I )75 the Institute will continue with its research and policy efforts in the 
area of understanding the relationships between education and work. Among 
topics to he addressed will be; 

• Research on the effects of varied environments on the intellectual and psycho- 
Si)cial development of youth. 

• .Methodological and conceptual issues in longitudinal studies of career develop- 
ment. 

• The ability of educational institutions to adjust to changes in labor market 
demand for S|)eciali/ed manpower. 

• The proper nii\ general and specific skills that will best help students to be 
tlexible and to adapt to a world of work likely to change within lU ir hfetime. 

Insofar as possible, the Nil- wants broad discussion, research, and ... lysis of 
the pivotal questions, and yet will need to ensure enougli concent jtion of 
resources so that answers permitiing or discouraging program development will 
be available ir a few years. It is on the basis of much of this research work that 
our future activities will be predicated. It is therefore vital that the work be 
continued. 

Improving access to careers. Access to jobs that lead to successful and 
satisfying adult careers is a major problem facing youth. At appropriate stages in 
child and youth development, education and career related services must pro- 
vide- I)general and specific skills, including life skills or coping skills; 2) infor- 
niation about careers and the job market; }) financial and psychological support 
for early and continuing education; 4) credentials needed for job entry; and 
5) placement. 

In addressing this problem area the Institute has identified two major 
objectives relating to career access: 1 ) to improve the contribution of educa- 
tional programs to career awareness and exploration for children; and 2) to 
improve career choice, preparation, and entry for youth. 

In the area of program development three major thrusts have been under- 
taken. The trst is a modification and continuation of the effort begun by the 
Office of Education and popularly referred to as Model I or the School-Based 
Model; the second is an NIF generated development effort of a more modest 
nature; and the third is a focused local program aimed at basic skills devel- 
opment. 
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!n the first thrust, l .M curriculum units, alhed staff development packages, 

and community gu.deiuies have he en developed by the Center for Vocational 

and Technical Education at the Ohio State University in cooperation with six 

local education agencies (Lo:» Angeles. California; Pontiac. Michigan; Hacken- 

sack. New Jersey; Atlanta Georgia. Mesa. Arizona: and Jefferson County. 

Colorado). The units provide for the integration of i*areer education into most 

subject matter fields, academic and nonacademic. in grades K-12. They have 

been designed to be illustrative of what career education can look like in 

classrooms, rather than to comprise a complete, sequential curriculum covering 

all of the goals of career education. Forty-five of the units have already been 

field-tested and arc presently being revised; and these will be available to school 

districts in FY 1975. 

In the second thrust, the Jeffer.son County Public Schools in Colorado and 

the Center for Vocational and Technical Education are cooperating to improve 

student understanding of the world of work and their decision-making abilities 

and to increase the accessibility of career information to students through the 

development of a career exploration program for grades 8 and 9, Through active 

participation in simulation modules, students learn about the world of work and 

those occupational areas they wish to explore in greater depth. 

In the third thrust, realizing the importance of basic skills for development 
of career opportunities and choice, the Nil: is supporting the Response to 
Educational Needs Project (RI NP) in the Anacostia area of Washington, D.C. 
With the goal of improving cognitive and affective achievement of the 20,000 
students in the area, thi^ project will integrate innovative approaches to reading, 
mathematics, career guidance, and community organization. 

In 1975 It IS intended that the Institute will continue with efforts in the 
area of program development. 

The remaining curriculum products developed by the Model I effort will be 
tlcld'tested, revised, and made available to the publisher. 

The occupational exploration program will hopefully move out of proto- 
type development into a broader based development effort. 

The basic skills program will move from start-up to implementation in 
1975-1976 and into evaluation m 1976-1977. 

In addition, the NIh is funding a study of the influences exerted by peers, 
parents, and teachers on the development of career awareness and a child's 
beliefs and expectations about the world of work. Early occupational stero- 
typing, among girls and boys and among children from different ethnic groups, is 
of particular concern in ^his project. 

In the area of improving career choice, preparation, and '•ntry for youth, the 
Ml: (taking note of recen? major national reports such as Youth: Transition to 
Adulthood) is &ensiU\c to the fact that many youth are not prepared to make a 
snKK)th transition from school to work (youth to aduUhood). The NIF program 
in this area reflects a judicious mixture of inherited projects and new starts. 
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Among projects presently underway are the development of career guidance 
modules for grades 9-12 at the educational laboratories and centers in 
Appalachia. North Carolina, and Ohio and an examination of the psychometric 
and counsehng questions of se\ discrimination m career interest inventories with 
a view to developing guidelines to promote sex fairness in guidance materials. 
Following a Spring 1974 workshop, the research analyses of the issues and the 
guidehne>y will be available in early V\ 1975. 

Other projects are the continuation of the Model 11 or Experience-Based 
Career Education Model in four communities (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Charleston, West Virginia: Tigard, Oregon; and Oakland. California) where stu- 
dents are learning about the world of work and gaining skills by participating in the 
dailv activities of a variety of businesses and corporations, large and small, public 
and private, and the support of the Career Internship Program of the Opportunities 
Industriahzation Centers of America. This program is testing the adaptability of 
successful adult manpower development and training programs to the needs of 
dropouts and potential dropouts recruited from the Philadelphia School District. 
The program emphasizes the development of basic skills and motivation that will 
nuke access ro continuing education or jobs easier for students. 

Also underway is the development of a set of resource guides for career 
education to help teachers, administrators, and other interested persons select 
materials, facilities, and activities for their programs. 

In 1975 the Institute will continue with development efforts in the pro- 
grams illustrated. In addition, they hope to initiate two major new starts. The 
first start is a grants program for school districts and cooperating institutions for 
program development and evaluation. The grants program will 1) build upon 
policy studies currently funded by the Nfli. 2) take advantage of ideas underway 
at state and local levels, and 3) encourage local agencies to experiment with 
promising innovations. 

The second start involves a set of four design studies aimed at 1) increasing 
the learning gained from work experiences which are presently available to 
youth. 2) increasing available opportunities for youth to gain access to work 
experiences, and .^) providing more realistic, educationally meaningful work 
roles so that youth can gam skill training or be placed in job/career situations. 
The design studies will address the issues of educational entitlements for post- 
secondary specitlc skill training, the formulation of councils within communities 
to serve as youth advocates between school and work, increasing the provision of 
work experience opportunities for youth and restructuring the high school as a 
workplace both to self-sustain businesses and to more adequ, tely reflect a 
transition mechanism between adolescence and adulthood. 

In focusing a major part of its financial resources upon the problem of 
access to careers., the Institute has taken a stand. It is expected that this focus 
will lead to an improvment m the quality of career choices for youth. 
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Improving prtfgreasion in careers. The educational community is givmg 
mcreased attention tu adult ediuation as demands tor such programs mount, as 
European experiences are observed (Striner. 1^)71), and as educators rethink 
education to include ht'elong experiences (Hoyt, IW), Analysis of recent 
repinii, data from current programs, and recommendations of those in the field 
suggest that the institute should pursue three primary strategies to strengthen 
education to meet the cireer related needs of adults. These stra'egies are 
I) financial suppi>rt lor the heavier hving expenses of adults as well as tor the 
education related costs; 2) improving intbrmation available to adults about 
career opportunities, educational requirements, and educational resources, and 
providing guidance so that adults can make more intbrmed decisions: and 
3) improving the responsiveness ot education to adult needs. The responsibihties 
and schedules ot* adults are tairly tlxed. and the educational system must be 
llexible in providing the courses that adults want and need at satisfactory times 
and places; adapting entry , continuing education, and certification requuv'ments 
to adult needs: and expanding individuah/ation of instruction. 

To date the Nil* has supported two major development efforts tor adults. 
The first eftbrt has been the Educational Development Center's Career Coun- 
sehng Service in Providence. Rhode Island, This service meets the needs of 
home-based adults, primarily women, by providing intbrmation about local 
career and educational opportunities and requirements. In FY U)74. HDC 
concentrated on program design, tryout, ev;luation and revision, and on estab- 
lishing Its capacity to serve home-based adults. In FY 1^)75, the program will 
I) conduct follow-up studies, reporting the costs and effectiveness of the tele- 
phone counsehng approach; 2) market a variety of products such as the training 
materials tbr paraprotessional telephone counselors; and 3) test the expansion of 
Its outreach techniques and services to other career-concerned adults in addition 
to those who are home based. 

The second program supported is Career Preparation, the Mountain Plains 
(Glasgow. Mt.). a rural residential program tor multiprobleni tamilies. This 
program has served over .>S0 families, about 1,440 individuals, since it began 
operations in Spring 1^)72. Heads c f households learn new general and specific 
skills which are needed in the region, such as ski-lift repair and food handling. 
Spouses improve their basic skills and household management or are trained in 
occupations tbr which jobs are available. Children failing in school receive 
tutoring and guidance. 

Apart from continuing these programs in 197.^, the Institute hopes to 
mount three new thrusts aimed at testing the feasibility and effectiveness of 
alternate ways to tinance adult education, developing programs to provide 
guidance tbr lifelong learning, and improving the responsiveness of educational 
institutions to adult career education needs. 

In the first thrust the problem to be addressed is the cost of adult 
education, a major barrier for most people. The Commission on Nontraditional 
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Study found that 5} percent of adults questioned telt that the coi^t oreducation, 
including tuition and all incidentals, was a primary deterrent. In FY 1975, the 
NH-: will fund two or more independent groups to design an experimental test of 
alternate ways to finance recurrent education for adults. Assuming that these 
projects result in the design of feasible studies, the experiment, which probably 
would require five years to complete, could begin in FY 1^)76. 

In the area of guidance for lifelong learning, the study problem concerns 
those specifiable groups of Americans who are changing, or trying to change, 
their occupational status (e.g., woman, minorities, mid-career professionals, 
retirees). Uncertain about their interests, strengths, and weaknesses, many need 
guidance. In FY 1975 the NIF will initiate a survey to answer such questions as 
Who wants guidance'^ Which groups are presently e.xcluded'^ What types of 
services are needed by the specific subgroups'^ What effects do different types of 
guidance have for whom > Based on the survey, developmental program decisions 
will be made m 1976. 

In the third thrust the NIF will try to improve the responsiveness of 
educational institutions to adult needs. Major problems in iiij^titutional offerings 
in content, support services, location, and individualization pose dilemmas for 
the adult considering further education. The NIF will encourage educational 
institutions to be more flexible through support of the best ongoing efforts 
and the development of new efforts by providing seed money for the formation 
ot consortia representing the business, union., educational, and other organiza- 
tional interests of a community. These consortia will be responsible for obtain- 
mg an assessment of the educational needs of the adults in their community and 
planning innovative programs to meet those needs. 

In mounting its adult career education initiatives the NIF is attempting to 
address issues regarding the waste of human resources needed for our nation's 
economic and social well being. The ultimate goal of the NIF is to provide adult 
career education R&D that respects the diversity of adults and seeks to correct 
inequities, provide alternatives, and meet the demands of both individuals and 
society for more satisfactory and closely integrated educational and occupa- 
tional experiences. 

WHERE DOES ALL THIS LEAD? 

To reiterate, there are two long term program objectives for the Institute. 
The first is a better indentification of how education can and cannot reasonably 
improve careei entry and progression,, thus increasing the economic and psycho- 
logical rewards of employment. The second objective is an improvement, where 
possible, in the relations between education and work. 

About five years from now. as a result of NIF's investment in coordination 
with other agencies, the American people should: 

I. Be able to make decisions regarding educational policies with much 
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better inttuniatuin on whether the changes will affect their child's 
chances for a better job or th'ir own opportunities for improved 
employment, 

2. Be better able to allocate resources through improved linkages among 
labor, industry ,^ and education, where the educational objective is 
improved career choice, access, or progression. 

3. Find that a wide variety of alternatives for youth are available. In 
addition,, in regular schools academic and vocational preparation will be 
more closely related,, and programs to improve career development will 
begin at an early age. 

4. Find career choices less stereotyped by artificial barriers or the burden 
of tradition by gender, social class, or ethnicity. 

5. Be able to consider education a form of lifelong enablement, with the 
necessary supports available for heads of households and others who 
cannot presently continue their education. 

In terms of what the investment in the education and work priority will 
mean for students and teachers, the results of the taxpayer's investment should 
include improved curriculum and training materials for teachers and school 
systems eager to implement career education; a more interesting educational 
experience from kingergarten through adulthood, and one that should have as 
direct a relationship with the world of work as the individual wants, and better 
use of the educational dollar in purchasing diverse opportunities for learning 
which youth and adults choose for themselves and which they see as ways to 
reach their own goals. 

The road behind us has not been easy. Many people invited to comment and 
criticize have taken the opportunity to do so. They have stressed the need to 
build on what is already happening, to provide materials of use to practitioners^ 
to be sensitive to implied values regarding the labor market and the role of labor 
and industry vis-a-vis education, to hasten the merger of academic and vocational 
tracks, to avoid drowning all other educational values or transforming education 
into job trainmg, and many others. Some advice has been conflicting, some, 
given the slow nature and high risk of educational R&D, is also impossible to 
follow. 

It IS fair to say, however, that the present plans have evolved from extensive 
interaction among CKP staff, researchers, practitioners, and other agencies, and 
are responsive to their needs and recommendations. 

The road ahead will be no easier than the road already covered. We have 
reexamined our investment of personnel time as well as dollars so that we can 
make good on the projects we have proposed to continue and on those we 
recommend initiating. We are strengthening our relationships with the research 
and practitioner communities and with other federal agencies. 
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Perhaps most of all, the research community - advisors, consultants, devel- 
opers, and researchers has responded to the oppoitunity offered by NIF to do 
high quality, innovative work. And when we visit the sites we can see the 
benefits that those we serve are receiving. 
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SECTION TWO 



READING REQUIREMENTS 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 



AN EXPLORATION OF SURVIVAL LEVELS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT BY MEANS OF 
ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES 

/ Stanley Ahmann 



What are the levels and kinds of aLhievenient needed to survive m our society 
today'* Some preter to ask this question dilYerently. They will say,. "What 
percentage of our population, at various age levels, is functionally literate?" 

Changing the question in no way lessens its importance. With continued 
concern about the school's ability to provide graduates with a command of the 
basic skills and with legal challenges in this arena, solid efforts need to be 
mounted to jnswer the question raised. 

MEASURING FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 

Can the levels of functional literacy now existing be measured by survey 
techniques'* Certainly this is a fruitful method to explore. Already we have ^een 
the results \ielded by national opinion polls as well as the results of special 
niultivear testing programs. The data yielded by these methods are difficult to 
evaluate and it is possible that some of Miem resemble "gee whiz" statistics. Even 
if this IS not true, what does one truly learn Trom a statement such as that 
earned in the national press recently, namely, that one million children in this 
country between the ages of twelve and seventeen cannot read at even the fourth 
grade level * Assuming that this statement is factual, we cannot easily use it as a 
basib for an action program until we understand the differential levels of reading 
within the age groups concerned and the nature of the reading material itself. 

The Right to Read program has made several efforts to discover the levels of 
functional liter;ic> which currently exist. One of its most recent attempts has 
taken the form of a contract with the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress which calls for measurement of the functional literacy level of 
seventeen-year-old students. Specialists from the Right to Read program 
screened the reading exercises used by National Assessment in I^>70-I97 1 . This 
Screening yielded a small subset of exercises which was thought to measure 
functional levels of reading for seventeen-year-olds. The level of difficulty for 
these exercises is quite low so it is anticipated that a person who is functionally 
literate would answer virtually all questions correctly. 
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I ho exercises weie .Kiniiinstored to a national bample of seventeen-year-old 
students ui l*-^7.>-h)74 and will be repeated in the future ni order to determine 
an\ clianges which n^ight be taking place. The at'ialyMb of the data will be based, 
m pan. on the responses to each individual exercise, 

DEFINITIONS OF FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 

\!1 eltorts to measure hinciional literacv, iiKluding those sponsored by the 
Right to Read program, h,ive been hampered by the lack of a well-accepted 
definition of this concept. One detlnition developed by the Right to Read 
.Advisory Council in 1^?73 is the following: 

\ literate person one who has acquired the essential knowledge and 
skills in reading, writing, and computation required for effective func- 
tioning in society, and whoso attainnient in such skill.s makes it possible 
tor limi to develop new aptitudes and to participate actively in the life 
ot his times 

Still another definition of functional literacy has been offered by Unesco: 
A person is literate when he has acquired the essential knowledge and 
skills which enable him to engage m all tho.se activities in which literacy 
is icquired tor etfective functioning m his group and community, and 
whose attainments in reading, writing, and arithmetic make it possible 
tor hini to continue to use these skills towards his own and the 
community's development and lor participation in the life of his 
cmintiy 

A third and somewhat different way of identifying the nature of functional 
literacv can be obtained from the statement of objectives for the learning area 
known as career and occupational development which is par: of the assessment 
program of the National Assessment of Educational Progress. Following is an 
outline of the third major objective and its six subobjectives for this learning 
area 

Possess skills that are generally useful in the world of work. 
Have generally useful 

1. Numerical skills 

2. Communication skills 

.> Manual -perceptual skills 

4, information-processing and decision-making skills 

Interpersonal skills 
0 Hmploynient-seeking skills 

N* 'ie that the third approach to defining functional literacy includes more 
than the basic skills. Mention is also made of manual-perceptual skills, decision- 
makniii skills, interpersonal skills, and employment-seeking skills. Conceivably 
theie are minimum levels of achievement with regard to these skills which are 
indeed needed for survival in today's society in this country. 
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FXPLORATORY EFFORTS TO MEASURE 
"SURVIVAL" LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT 



With the etKoiiragenient of its AnalVMs Advisory Committee and its Policy 
Committee, the National Assessment of Hdiicational Progress is beginning a 
feasibility study with respect to the measurer it of le\els o»' survival skills. The 
following destriptu)n o( these earl> et torts sho'iM l;t MCwed as the most 
accurate statement which can iu)W be made with respect to this in,oortant task. 
No doubt niajor changes will take place as experience is gained m the develop- 
ment of this measurement technique which conceivably could also yield an 
aide\. 

As a part of its early efft)rts. the National Assessment staff is screening its 
exercise pools m all ten learning areas (reading,, writing, mathematics, science, 
citi/enship. social studies, music, literature art,^ and career and occupational 
development) for the purpose of tentatively selecting exercises which would 
represent a kind of basic behavior which seven teen -year -olds should demon- 
strate While it is understt)od that the majority of these exercises were not 
developet* tor the purposes stated, it is felt that this screening effort would be a 
profitable beginning point. 

How should one screen exercises for this purpose'^ A seemingly straight- 
t\)rward answer \o this question would be the examination of each exercise with 
the follow ing question in mind Is this the kind of information or problem that 
all seventeen-year-olds should possess or be able to solve in order to be a 
functioning member of our society * The foregoing can be sharpened by con- 
sidering a matrix classification scheme (Mosteller.^ 1^)74). One of the dimensions 
of the matrix is a practical/theoretical dimension. The other is a necessary/not 
necessary classification i>f exercises in terms of need in everyday life. Following 
is tlie matrix which results 

NEED IN tVERYDAY LIFE 

Necessary ? Sc?esUty 



Prachcal 



Theurencal 
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It is obvious iUm those ''xorcises that are judged to be practical rather than 
theoretical.^ and at the same time necessary rather than not necessary, are the 
ones which should be given careful consideration tor the measurement of 
functional htera«.y It is interestmii; to note thai after a preliminary screening of 
all of the National AssesMiient exercises, thirty-two were consistently classified 
m the upper left hand cell by independent judges 

Perhaps it is not surprising that no exercises m areas such as art, music, and 
literature appeared in the upper left hand cell of the matrix Furthermore, most 
of the exercises were m reading, mathematics, and writing. Citizenship, social 
studies, and career and occupational development were also represented. Read- 
ing exercises dealt with such tasks as reading a telephone bill and a help wanted 
ad One mathematics exercise dealt with the computation ot" earnings. Two of 
the writing exercises concerned writing a letter to apply for a job and writing a 
brief speech m support of one side of an issue. In the case of citi/enship, one of 
the exercises concerned laws and legal requirements of cituens. while another 
de.ilt with actions to be taken it one felt a new law was unfair. 

One can see troni the toregouig examples that there was a wide variety of 
activities represented by the exercises and at the same time a practical flavor 
frequently appeared The level of difficulty for the exercises also varied for 
seventeen-v ear-olds Nevertheless, mastery was the dominant issue in this kind of 
exercise construction and selection, 

IS AN INDEX OF FUNCTIONAL LITERACY POSSIBLE? 

Our present society has learned to read and interpret indices in many social,, 
economic, and commercial areas, In spite of the fact that many of these indices 
have serious methodological and conceptual t1aws, (e.g., the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Index) they still are succinct representations on the ba«^is of which a number 
of people make decisions 

Should functional literacy be represented by an index'* An affirmative 
answer to this question is offered by Mushkin (1^)73) She believes that the 
proper prototype would be the Consumer Price Index and not the Gross 
National Product or the Dow-Jones Industrial Index, One could conceptualize a 
market basket of questions which would be answered regularly by a representa- 
tive sample of young Americans. Conceivably, this market basket of questions 
would yield an index like the CPI and it then could be monitored by policy 
makers at federal, state., and local levels A possible designation of such an index 
IS the Educational Products Index (I* PI), 

Many serious questions need to be discussed before such aii index could be 
established. For instance, what should the content of the market basket be'* 
Second, how should the various subparts be weighted'* Third, even with the use 
of techniques such as matrix sampling, is it possible that the security of the 
instrument would be seriously violated and the results would be less than fully 
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useful'* Finally, is it possible that such a conglomerate of the subparts actually 
confuses more than it clarifies the issue of measuring achievement of young 
Americans? 

Numerous social indicators are now being compiled and reported (U.S. 
Office of Management and Budget. 1^73). Whatever the problems associated 
with them, indices of functional literacy (or basic behavior or minimal levels of 
achievement in fundamental learnings) would probably be helpful additions. 

SUMMARY 

Widespread concern is being expressed with regard to the meaning of the 
concept of functional literacy and methods by which it can be measured on a 
national scale. The experience m national achievement surveys, such as that 
gained by the National Assessment of Educational Progress, is invaluable in 
examining the feasibihty of measuring levels of functional literacy throughout 
the nation on a ''egular basis. The National Assessment is now beginning a 
feasibility study of this very nature. 

The lack of a well-accepted definition of functional literacy is a serious 
limitation to iny feasibility study. In effect, in the feasibility study operational 
definitions arc being used with tb». anticipation that exercise pools developed by 
National Assessment will be the sourci* of the testing materials. Certainly,, 
broader efforts than these are needed if a tuil-blown program is to be mounted. 

One can examine the data yielded by efforts to measure functional hteracy 
either in terms of rcs,-)ons<*s to individual exercises or in terms of some type of 
index which would be produced by weighting the various parts of the testing 
effort. No doubt there are very serious difficulties associated with the second 
option if one is to avoid the problems associated with other commonly reported 
indices in economics and commerce. 

Above alL the data concerning functional literacy must be useful. Possibly 
multiple analysis of the data would be necessary in Oidcr to answer all the 
questions raised. For instance., it is vital that more information be gained about 
the levels and kinds of achievement needed to enter, and later succeed, in various 
types of jobs. It is eminently clear that the task before us is large and difficult. 
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FUNCTIONAL LITERACY FOR ADULTS 

Norvell W, Nonhcutt 



Funded by the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Tcclinical Education of the 
Office of Education, the Adult Performance Level (APL) Study has as its 
objectives I) to describe adult functional literacy in pragmatic, behavioral terms 
and 2) to develop devices for the assessment of literacy which will be useful at a 
variety of operational levels. 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK - TOWARD A DEFINITION 
OF ADULT LITERACY 

Since September 1971, the APL Study has been analyzing the components 
of adult literacy as a prerequisite to constructing more useful measures of adult 
literacy. Two years of research have led to three crucial conclusions. 

I , Literacy is a constmct which is meaningful only in a specific cultural 
context, A corollary of this conclusion is that, just as literacy is culture-bound, it 
IS perhaps even more closely bound to the technological state of a particular 
culture. The person who is literate in one culture may be illiterate in another. 
Furthermore, as technology changes, the requirements for literacy change. 

This conclusion has tremendous implications for the assessment of hteracy. 
It IS obvious that any complex society,^ such as that of the United States, is 
composed of many different subcultures. In this country, we give these sub- 
cultures ethnh' tags, such as Black,, Chicano, White, Oriental, Indian; demo- 
graphic tags 1 as ndral, urban; geographic tags,< such as Southern, North- 
eastern; relig' tags, such as Catholic, Protestant, Jewish; or combination tags, 
such as Sou.. tern mral Black, White Angle-Saxon Protestant,, urban Jew, Appala- 
chian poor White, 

The question then becomes* Is it necessary to develop a measure of literacy 
which IS unique to each subculture,^ or can a single measure be created which 
identities cultural requirements common to the preponderance of the popula- 
tion* Evidence gathered by the APL staff indicates that the latter strategy is 
most viable Even thougli ethnic differences do exist on APL measures of 
literacy, the important relationship of literacy to different indices of success still 
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holdi true witlim etliiuc groups. Mure will be said about this relationship in 
condusion three. 

The second part of the first conclusion, that literacy is technology-bound, 
means that any method of assessing adult literacy levels must provide for 
subsequent redetlnition of both the content and the levels of literacy. Without 
this provision., we may very well find ourselves claiming that being able to traok 
and kill the sabre-toothed tiger is a requirement tor adrlt literacy when, in 'act.^ 
there are no sabre-toothed tigers left to kill. The implication is. of cours.. that 
literacy must be redefined as technology changes. The APL Study has developed 
a methodology which will allow for this redefinition. 

2. Literacy does not consist of just one skill, or even a set of skills. 
Literacy is two-dimensional rather than unidimcnsional. Literacy is best defined 
as the application of a i^et of i^kills (dimension one) to a set of general knowledge 
areas (dimension two) which result from the cultural requirements that are 
imposed on memberj> of a culture. The APL Study uses this two-dimensional 
model as the basic framework for generating the essential elements of adult 
literacy which are coping behaviors called performance requirements or tasks. 
Thiji model is illustrated in Figure 1 . 
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Figure 1. The APL Literacy Model 



APL research indicates that literacy is composed of an application of the 
communications (reading, writing., speaking., listening), computation., problem 
solving, and interpersonal relations skills to the general areas of occupational 
knowledge, consumer econonucs. community resources, government and law. 
and health. (For more details concerning these performance requirements, see 
Morthcutt.. et al. Vie Adult Performance Level Study: First Annual Report, 
January 1972.) 
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3. Literacy is a amsmu t which is dinctly related (in a mathematical 
sense) to success in adult lijc, I Ins is technically not a conclusion of APL 
research, but ts the basic operating assumption underlying all API. researJi 
actmii'^s However we define literacy, we expect more hterate adults to be more 
successful. After all. if we did not expect thjs relationship to be true, why 
attempt to :nv;jase the level of literacy ui the first place'^ 

But whM IS meant bv success ^ lo some, being successful means getting a 
job. to others, it may mean losing a job. To some, success nieans getting off a 
welfare roll, to others, success nia> mean arranging things so that one receives a 
larger welfare payment. To sonie.> success means learning to read well eiiougli to 
undw. stand a want ad in a newspaper", to others, success may mean reading well 
enough to score high enough on the Law School Examination Test to be 
admitted to the country's most prestigious law school. And to some, success is 
equated with beconiihc more "self-actualized", while to others, success may 
mean simply being able to stay alive for another week. 

The litany could continue indefinitely and each example could give a 
plausible explanation ot ^u^cess. The APL Study has drawn from a variety of 
educational, sociological, economic, and beha. oral studies to analyze ditTerent 
criteria of success Based on this experience, the APL Study uses an index which 
IS a composite of income, level of education, occupational prestige and a 
measure of expressed personal .satisfaction with one's vocation and general status 
tn life (irreverently referred to by some APL staff as the "happiness index"). 

The assumption that literacy is directly related to success also has great 
implications for developing a measure of literacy. The assumption implies thai 
not only must the measure be derived from performances winch are taken from 
the adult milieu (rather than froni an elementary or secondary school frame of 
reference)., hut that performance on such a measure must be positively corre- 
lated to success. The APL Study has developed a pool of objective-based items, 
keyed to the APL skills and gener'*l knowledge areas outlined in the second 
definition, which have been shown to be positively correlated to different 
measures of adult success. 

CURRENT RESEARCH 

As mentioned earlier, the APL Study has developed a system of adult 
literacy objectives and accompanying test items which are keyed to the four 
APL literacy skills and the live APL general knowledge areas In order to 
estimate the population parameters -.id to perform a final validation of the 
Items and objectives, a national survey has been completed on the areas of 
• Occupational knowledge and consumer economics. Following is a brief summary 
of the survey design. 

General mcthiKlology The survey was conducted by Opinion Research 
Corporation. Princeton. Nevv Jersey, according lO specifications set by the APL 
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st.itT. ()R(^ planncil .iikI punted tick! mjterulh for jdniinistration of the items by 
interviewers to nationwide samples ol adults ORC prepared instructions for 
interviewers^ supervised the field work, edited the correctness of a respondent's 
performance on a lUiniber of tasks called for in the test, and reproduced results 
on punch cards and magnetic tape Testing started on December 8. 1^)73 and was 
completed on January 2^^, 1^)74. 

Description of the Master Sample 

The 0R(* Master Probability Sample is designed to represent the continental 
United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii In its basic design, the sample 
consists ot 360 counties, arranged in six blocks of 60 counties each Hach of the 
SIX blocks is an indepenc^ent subsample representing the United States. The 
counties making up each block were rhosen at random ■>>ith probability propor- 
tional to si/e of population from the 3.070 counties that made up the nation at 
the time the sample was drawn. 

Prior to the selection of sample counties, geographical stratification was 
introduced. All 3.070 counties were grouped into 171 areas of contiguous 
counties, as designated by tlie Office of Business Hcononucs of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, The 171 area groupings were then arranged in geographical 
order from north and east to south and west, from Maine to California, and 
within each area the counties were arranged tn descending order of population. 

Within the resulting array, the 60 individual sample counties making up each 
block were selected by systematic methods with random starting points to insure 
representative geographical distribution. The process was carried out six times to 
provide the six blocks that make up the entire master sample. The selections 
were made and documented on an IBM 360/65 digital computer. It will be noted 
that in this process the sampling unit is a county and that a given county may 
appear in the sample more than once, either because of its large population or 
because it was selected by cha.ice in more than one of the six blocks. The sample 
IS updated annually to reflect change.s in population. The latest updating reflects 
1973 population estimates. 

The sample has a number of desirable properties 

I . It can be u,sed as a whole, or subsamples can be taken by choosing any 
one of or an> combination of the six blocks into which the ma,ster sample is 
divided Each of the six blocks is in itself a national probability sample. Such 
subsamples are mutuallv consistent and can be added or compared This layout 
for the master sample provides flexibihty in sue. so that sample si/e in each 
instance can be varied to suit the need for precision of any particular research 
inquiry. 

2 The whole sampling method is both statistically and administratively of 
maximum efficiency. Its intent is to provide the most reliable data from any 
given expenditures 
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The sample in tiillv ilocumenled and reproducible in a scienlitlc sense. 
It can be updated in a stfaijshiloittard way. easily and logically, as the popula- 
tion changes with time. 

Withm each county a nnnor civil division was selected, with probability 
proportionate to bi/e. and det'ined to be the primary sampling unit 

The procedure consists ot' selecting a listed household using random tech- 
niques. Nonoverlapping telephone diiectories are used for locating starting 
points. No interviews are conducted in these households, for the interviewer 
begins screening at the household immediatelv to the left of the listed one. Each 
starting point effectiveK determines a neigliborhood in which interviewing will 
be conducted. Since there is local variation in the incidencx" of listed households, 
weigliting IS introduced to equalize the probabilities of selecting starting points. 
Note that, although telephone directoiies are used to locate starting points in the 
field interviewing, the sample is in no sense a sample of telephone-owning 
households. Non telephone households are included in their correct proportions, 
and the sample is properly representat^** of all segments of the United States 
population. 

Application of the Master Sample to the APL Study 

The universe toi the two test administrations was defined as the nationwide 
population IS through (>5 years of age. living in households, and physically able 
to lead and write. 

Three blocks of the master sample. 60 locations in each, were employed in 
the studv. In each of these 180 locations, two starting points were selected, one 
tor the Occupational Knowledge Test and one for the Consumer Economics 
Test. 

In each location a fixed number of housing units were assigned for contact, 
beginning at the housing unit adjacent to the starting point and continuing on a 
fixed route. Withm households, respondents were selected for testing following 
probability sampling procedures Up to two calls were made at each household, 
where necessary, to complete the test with the designated respondent. At the 
conclusion of each test, respondents were asked the likelihood of their being 
away from home at the time of the interviewer's visit. This information provided 
input tor a weighting procedure that corrects for "at-homeness " As an incentive 
toi cooperation, respondents were given silver dollars m presentation cases. 

Weighting 

Weighting was introduced to correct for 1 ) local variation in the incidence 
of telephone listed households. 2) ditferent probabilities of selecting respondents 
m households with varying numbers of eligible respondents. 3) the probability of 
a lespondent's being at home at the time of the interviewer's visit: and 4) varying 
completion rates m certain subgroups of the population region, education, 
family income, age. and se\. 
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Selected Suriev Remits. Al!lu)ugh the survey data are not completely 
analyzed, the tollowing is a Minimary of results for a portion of the items dealing 
with the general knowledge areas ot' occupational knowledge and consumer 
economics (precision is 4 percent at a percent confidence interval) 

Given a sene*; of four newspaper help wantod adveriisemenis. 17 percent of 
the sample were not ^ble to determine which one was placed by a private person, 
rather than a corporation or public institution. Thus result yields an estimated 
20.07] ,000 adults w^ho were not able to perform this task. 

Given a monthlv earnings statement containing the gross salary, deductions 
bv type, and net salary, only 74 percent of the sample were able to determine 
the total amount of deductions. Further. 3J percent of the sample, or a 
projected 3S.^)()0.000 persons, were not able to interpret the earnings statement 
well enough to locate the deduction tor social security. 

Given a \V-4 t'orm and information concerning the number of dependents. 
>(^ percent of the sample were unable to read, w rue. or compute well enough to 
enter the ct)rrect number of exemptions in the appropriate block of the form. 

Given a series of newspaper help wanted advertisements, only 56 percent of 
the sample were able to maiLh correctlv personal qualifications to job require- 
menis These results produced .in estimated 52 million adults who were not able 
to perform the task as required by the survey. 

When given an incomplete business letter, only oire-fifih of the sample were 
able to ci^mplete the return address section without making an error in form, 
content, spelling, or punctuation. 

22 percent of the sample were unable to address an envelope well enough to 
insure it would reach the desired destination, and 24 percent were unable to 
place a return address on the same envelope whuh would msuie that it would be 
returned to the sender if delivery were not possible. These results indicated that 
an estimated 2(v2(S million adults weren't able to address an envelope well 
entnigh to msure the letter wouldn't encounier diffiLulties in the postal system. 

Aboui one-tit th vA' the sample could not read an equal opportunity notice 
well cr^)ugh lo identify a v:.bal statement which defined its meaning. 

Al'oui one-fourtli of ihc sample, or .i projected 26 million adults, could not 
distinguish the terms ^ross and net correctly when given a simple situation 
involving total p.iy and pay alter deductions. 

Almost one-titth of the sample, or a projected 22 5 million adults, weren't 
able to read and mterpret a tabular payment schedule well enough to determine 
the monthly p.iyment for a given amount of indebtedne'^s 

Given odometer readings and fuel Lonsumpiion. a surprising 7.^ percent, or a 
proiected million adults, weren't able to caLulaie acLuraiely the gasoline 
consumption rate of an automobile 
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When given a ^.alalog advert cement series of 'Mbr sale'' ads which contained 
a notice for the same apphante. fewer than 40 percent of the sample were able 
to correctly calculate the difference in price between a new and used appliance. 

Given an advertisement with price information and a mail order form, more 
than three-fourths of the sample were unable to read, write, and compute well 
enough to correctly enter one total cash price for a mail order. 

Given a restaurant menu, 2^) percent of the sample,, or a projected 34.2 
million adults, were unable to order a meal for two persons and not exceed a set 
amount. 

Slightly more than one-fifth of the sample., or a projected 25.^) million 
adults, were unable to write a check on an account without making an error so 
serious that the check could not be processed by the bank,> or would be 
processed incorrectly 

Given three boxes of cereal displaying the name, net weight, and total }.rice 
of the contents, only two-thirds of the sample were able to determine the brand 
which had the lowest unit cost. 

Given a cash register receipt and the denomination of the bill used to pay 
for the purchase, over 40 percent of the sample, or a projected 48.4 million 
adults, were unable to determine the correct amount of change on a purchase. 

FUTURE RESEARCH 

These results, plub the results from dozens of other tasks not leported here, 
would suggest that far more adults than one might expect are **illiterate" in the 
sense of being able to apply skills to problem areas which are derived from 
pragmatic adult lequirements As was noted earlier, a second national adult 
survey of performance on tasks keyed to the other three APL general knowledge 
areiis is planned. When this phase is completed, the set of objectives, test items, 
and national estimates of adult performance related to these objectives should be 
a valuable resource for planning, developing, or evaluating educational programs 
on a variety of levels 
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ASSESSMENT OF ADULT READING COMPETENCE 

Richard T. Murphy 



The word competence is derived from the Latin infinitive competere,, meaning 
"to be suitable/' A person is competent, therefore,, if he pos'^esses the skills 
suitable for performing the tasks required. This i> (rue m any field. A competent 
doctor, teacher, or public official can perform adequately the tasks suitable for 
his career or profession A competent reader, by analogy, possesses suitable 
readuig skills, but suitable for what'^ 

Reading skills suitable for a career in journalism are different from readmg 
skills suitable for a higlily technical career in the sciences. Before we can 
determine whether an individual possesses the skills needed tor adequate func- 
tion'i'.g, it IS necessary to deliiieate the actual tasks performed in the career or 
profession under consideration. In this paper, competency refers to those read- 
ing skilU suitable tor adequate functioning in normal,, day-to-day life. What are 
the reading tasks that an ordinary American adult must perform 'n ord' . to 
function adequately in American society today'* An attempt to answer that 
question is made m the section on specification of the domain. 

Once the reading tasks related to adequate functioning have been delin- 
eated. It IS possible to develop representative tasks for assessing readmg com- 
petence. An attempt to construct such tasks is described m the section on 
development of representative reading tasks. 

The tmal step is to assess adult reading skills using the reading tasks 
constructed and to set some standard for competence An attempt to carry out 
such an assessment is described m the section on the national survey of adult 
reading peiformance. The problems involved in trying to set a standard for 
competence are discussed in the section on setting standards for functional 
reading competence 

SPECIFICATION OF THE DOMAIN 

In day-to-day living, what reading tasks do people actually perforin, how 
much time do they spend performing them, and how important are the tasks 
actually performed * Between April and November 197 I , a national survey of the 
American people was undertaken in order to answer these questions A total of 
5,073 interviews were conducted on a national probability sample of adults aged 
sixteen and over. 
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In the survey, each person wd^ asked a Jieries of questions about visiting and 
entertaining friends, eating meals outside the house, reading newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, watching TV, and working at a job for pay. Each person was 
asked to describe from morning to night the day preceding the interview. 
Inteiviewers were trained to probe for such activities as traveling and shoppnig. 
Then, each respondent was asked whether he had performed a long list of 
reading tasks grouped under the following areas newspapers, magazines; books; 
mail, meals, work, working around the house, school, traveling or commuting; 
shopping; club or church activities; theater, ^ games, or other pubhc events; 
recreation and free time, or any other activities. In addition to specifying what 
reading tasks they had performed, respondents also estimated how much time 
thc> spent on various aLtivities, how ui^portant they considered them and how 
dirfiLult they found them to be. In general, the difficult information was not 
useful. Respondents who performed specitK tasks consistently rated them as not 
difficult. There were, however, large variations in the time spent on tasks and the 
importance attached to them. The average time spent in reading was approxi- 
m.itcly lOO minutes. Because of the large variation in reading time, however, this 
average time was not very informative. A good picture of the overall results can 
be been in Figure 1 which shows the percentage of adults who read for various 
amounts of lime. About () percent of those who reported reading at all did so tor 
less than 5 minutes. On the other hand, small percentages of those interviewed 
read for as long as 7 and 8 hours per day. 

Respondents were asked to rate reading activities as high, moderate, and low 
in importance. A measure of importance was calculated based on the number of 
persons who read within the general activity., the number who read within the 
specific activity, and the number who rated the activity as highly important. A 
measure of socioeconomic status was also derived for each respondent. 
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Figure 1. Hours of Reading Time 
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Based on the inipoitance measures, the most important reading tasks (m 
order ot importance) performed by adults are the following 

1. price,, weight, and size mtbrmation 

2. street and traffic signs 

.\ mam news in the newspapers 

4. writing on packages and labels 

5. manuals and written instructions 

(\ forms, invoices, and accounting statements 
7 tests, examinations, and written assignments 
<S letters, memos, and notes 
^> order forms 

10. local news m the newspapers 
1 1 school papers and notes 
12. bills and statements 

Thus, three dimensions are evident and must be taken into consideration in 
specifying t! imam ot reading tasks involved m day-to-day functioning. I ) the 
percent of people who actually perform the tasks, 2) the time spent in per- 
forming the tasks, and 3) the importance of the tasks. Reading street and traffic 
signs IS the second most important task, but those who travel spend only three 
minutes of their time m reading signs. On the other hand, only 33 percent of the 
respondents read while at work, but those who do read do so for an average ol 
sixty-one minutes. There is no simple quantitative rule tor making a test with so 
many types of items. Nevertheless, a few general conclusions can be drawn. 
Reading materials at work is a critical part ot the domain. \ relatively large 
number of people perform such tasks tor a relatively long time and consider 
them highly important. On the other hand, the ability to read the comics is not 
very critical. While a large number of people perform such a reading task, very 
tew consider the task important. Reading school materials, while considered very 
important, is done by only a small percentage of the population. Thus, as m so 
many areas of education, the picture is neither totally clear nor completely out 

of t\)CUS. 

DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE READING TASKS 

While the national survey of adult reading activities was being conducted, 
approximately fifteen members of the Test Development Division of Educa- 
tional Testing Service began developing reading tasks intended to be representa- 
tive of the types of tasks performed by adults in normal day-to-day life. The 
tasks were not subject to the usual time and multiple-choice format constraints. 
Effort was focused on developing tasks which would discriminate adults who can 
function adequately from those who cannot. To insure variety in the tasks, the 
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ti)lki\v ing categoiios ut toiin ami henefit were used as general specifications for 
the tasks 



General Form 

I Hooks (tiction. nonfiction. lofeienLe) 

PeriodicaU (newspapers, niaga/ines excluding advertising) 
,\ Legal documents (contracts, leases, government documents) 
4. Listings (telephone or address books, catalogs, schedules) 
5 Instrucdons (manuals, tecipes) 
6. AilveitiMng(all types) 
7 l-orms (to he filled out or read) 

Peisonal communications (letters, notes, memos) 

Miscellaneous ( signs, lahels) 



1 I'conomic (personal finances, consumer tasks) 
2. Occupational (joh performance) 

Hducation/Culture 
4. Recreation (reading for pleasure or to gam information related to 

recreation) 

5 Health (gaming or preserving health and avoiding injury) 
i> Maintenance (routines of daily life preparing meals, traveling, 
housework ) 

"7. Personal relatumships (social contacts, family life, child raising) 
8 Cm/enship (laws and government, political information) 

-\ panel of representatives from industry, education, journalism, and con- 
sumer groups reviewed the preliminary ta..ks developed and the prelimiPaty 
results of the national survey of reading activities. Their primary suggestions 
were U) make the tasks even more basic and to avoid using multiple-choice 
formats as much as possible. In the final survey of reading performance, 
multiple-choice formats were elinunated completely. In general, the panel sup- 
ported the direction that the project was taking. 

In nitd 1^)72, approximately 270 reading tasks were field tested on 2.100 
adults in the New York/New Jersey area, primarily in Manpower Development 
Tramuig Centers. Respondents spent two to three hours working on various 
subsets of the tasks and found them to be relevant, interesting, and highly 
motivating 
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Based mi the lesults ol Jhe Held test, the reading tasks were revised and a 
subset of 170 tasks was chosen for use ni a national survey of reading perfor- 
mance. While the 170 tasks do not correspond quantitatively to a simple 
structure based on the reading activities survey, they are intended to represent 
the everyday kinds of tasks in which adults reported reading and which they 
considered important Some tasks were included because they are important, 
even thougli they were not identified as everyday reading activities, fur example,, 
reading an election ballot. 

Although the actual tasks developed and used in the national survey are 
unava»lable for public use, sample descriptions of some of the tasks are given m 
Tabic 1. The seventeen items are representative of thos*' appearing in each often 
test booklets used in the survey. 

TABLE 1 
Items Appearing in Test Booklet One 
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DhSCRIPTION 


BKNEHT 


FORM 


1 


l.isi ol book niles 


Kducaiion/Culiure 


Book 


2 


Signs on doors 


Mainienance 


Miscellaneous 


3 


Birth jiinouncemcni 


Personal relationships 


Personal communication 


4 


TV Schedule 


Recreation 


Listing 


5 


Aniirabies torin 


Health 


I'orm 


6 


C'ereal coupon 


Lconomic 


Advertising 


7 


MiliUry enhsimeni jil 


Occupational 


Advertising 


8 


Legal lorm 


Occupational 


Legal documents 


9 


Packei ot seeds 


Recreation 


Set of instructions 


10 


Group insurance plan 


Health 


Miscellaneous 


U 


Table ot conienis 


Maintenance 


Listing 


12 


Airplane intormalion 


Health 


Set of instructions 


13 


Train schedule 


Maintenance 


Listing 


14 


Postal rales 


Citizenship 


Set ol instructions 


15 


Vacuum :leaners 


licononiic 


Periodical 


16 


Passage on anielope 
squirrel 


I ducation/Culture 


Periodical 


17 


Lleclion ballot 


Citi/enship 


Set ot'inslructions 



NATIONAL SURVEY OF ADULT FUNCTIONAL 
READING PERFORMANCE 

In the national survey of reading pertbrniance. the reading tasks were 
adtninisteied to approximately 8.000 adults The sample was selected and the 
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survey administered bv Response Analysis Corporation. Each adult was asked to 
respond to 17 of the readntg tasks. The response nationwide was 71 percent 
Directions for each task were read by the interviewer and were repeated as ot'ten 
as requested by the respondent. The respondent indicated his answer directly on 
the stimulus by checking, underhnnig, or cirLling. The results are reported in the 
full project report for the total adult population and loi some 4^) subgroups of 
the population. The results are reported item by item in a fashion similar to that 
used by the National Assessment of Educational Progress sponsored by the 
Education Commission of the States. Table 2 gives the distribution of the 
correct test items for the 170 tasks. They are considerably easier than commonly 
used test items. Almost half the items (80) were answered correctly by 80 
percent of the sample surveyed. 20 percent of the tasks (34) were answered 
correctly by ^>0 percent of the sample surveyed. The five tasks on the following 
pages are examples of the tasks used in the survey. Soioe of the results for these 
five tasks are given in Table 3. 

Although It would be a simple mattei to lalculate total scores on the ten 
subsets ol ilems used in the national survey, we have chosen not to do this. It is 
hoped,^ however, that the tasks may be grouped into a variety of tests that could 
be used to assess the reading performance skills of differing groups of adults, 
young adults, and perhaps older children. 



TABLE 2 

Distribution of Correct Test Items by Test Booklets 



Percent 
Correct 



Booklet 
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70.00- 79.99 
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41 


60.00- 69.99 
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2 
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20 
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0 
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0 
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11 


30.(K)- 39.99 
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SETTING STANDARDS FOR FUNCTIONAL 
READING COMPETENCE 

Are the results obtained in the national reading performance survey good or 
bad * !t^ SO percent of the American adult population can read a particular item, 
IS that a iiood Mgn in the sense that so many people can succeed on such a task'^ 
Or, is It a bad sign in the sense that there are 20 percent of the adults who 
cannot read the item ' At the moment, we have no standard for evaluating good 
or bad performance in general. 

We can, however, evaluate relative performance. Differences among correct 
1 *sponse fvrcentages tor regions of the country , rural vs. urban groups, differing 
age, sex, and racial groups may be tested for significance. Eventually, if broad 
agreement uin be obtained from concerned individuals and groups, sets of tasks 
ma\ be combined into tests and standards tor achievement set for various 
groups. Hopet'ully, resources v\ ill be invested in trying to achieve the goals 

It should be possible to administer the reading tasks to young adults in 
sdiool situations ai^d to examine differences in correct responses between them 
and the general adult population, llsing this information, it may he possible to 
set reasonable lunctronal reading standards tor students who are terminating 
their sjioohng Work m this area is bein^ done in New York State. In a year or 
two inlormation should be available on how the functional reading skills of 
students compare to those of other student,, and to adults in general. Also, 
mtorinatioii should he obtained on how performance on tests of functional 
reading compares with performance on other common tests used to set mini- 
mum standards. 



SUMMARY 

in general, American adult ; spend about an hour and a half a day in reading. 
There is a great deal of variability, however, in the time spent m reading; many 
peoplr* read (or i>nl\ a few minutes while some read for seven and eigJit hours a 
dav. Some specilic reading tasks are performed on a normal day by relatively 
large numbers of peisons tor relatively long periods of time. Some reading tasks 
are considered ve!\ important, others are considered unimportant These three 
drmensions the number of persons who perform a task, the length of time 
spent in performing the task, and the importance attached to the task must be 
considered when trying 'o specify tlie tasks that must be performed for adequate 
functioning in American society. 

Simple leadnig tasks based on day-to-day reading activities can be answered 
correctly by most Amerkan adults. However, there are significant differences 
between groups of adults In general, adults in basic education programs find the 
reading tasks used in the national survey of adult reading competence to be 
relevant, inieresiing, and motivating. 
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ORAL DIRECTIONS 

Item I Place a circle around the bottle of liquid that would be safe to drink. 
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Item 2 Place a circle around the label that would be the best one to put on a 
box used to mail something easily broken. 



PERISHABLE - KEEP REFRIGERATED 



SPECIAL DELIVERY 



T» , £ND UP 



I ■ 

FRAGILE - HANDLE WITH CARE 



CONFIDENTIAL 



AIR PARCEL POST 



Item 3 



Look at the application for employment. Put an X in the space where 
you would write the name and address of someone to notify in case of 
emergency. 



APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 



COCAL AOORESS 
PEAwanEnV aOORESS 



TELEPHONE NO 

Zip COOe 



UAR.TAl JTAt^UJ »'«*tf„. 
NAME ft AOOHESSOF 

«>£«soN TO NOTIFY IN Emergency 
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Ili-mS Look ill the train schedules. Put a circle around the time the daily 
train leaving Trenton at 1:46 p.m. arrives in Washington. 
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The national and group result n on these basic reading tasks provide infor- 
mation that can be used as a beginning in the attempt to better detme and 
measure adult functional reading skills. The results do not yield a simple answer 
to the question of whether we have a reading problera in the country. In the 
absence of a standard or goal, it is difficult to talk about a problem. The results 
of the national reading performance survey do. however, provide us with 
reasonable estimates of how well American adults, and various subgroups of 
American adults, can read specific tasks intended to represent the kinds of 
reading tasks performed by adults who function adequately in normal day-to- 
day life. 
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READING REQUIREMENTS FOR CAREER ENTRY 

Thomas (J. Sticht and Howard H, McFann 



There is considerable concern that many citizens may be so hmited in reading 
abilitv that they are excluded from entry into many of our more socially 
desirable career fields. 

In the Forward Plan for Career Education Research and Development 
produced in April l*>73 by the National Institute of Education's (NIE) Career 
Education and Development Task Force (CEDTF'). this concern is expressed m 
the t'ollowine quotation 

Many care^-r education programs, including the more successful ones 
conducted b\ private technical schools and training programs, select 
youths With sixth or eighth grade readmg skills. Manx vnuths may he 
vxilUilcJ tnnn larccr education pn^^rams for dcf'xiCHLics m hasiv skills 
ip. l.>H). 

While the italicized portion of the quoted passage is not explicit in defining basic 
skills as reading skills, it seems clear from the earlier part of the passage that the 
cona'rn is that many \ouths might be screened out of career education programs, 
and hence out of related careers, because they lack basic reading skills. 

In Its report to the Ml-., the Study Group on Linguistic Communication 
recommended that two types of data be gathered for a random sample of 
occupations in the society 

I Data on the level of reading skills required to have access to the 
occtipations. 

2. Data on the level of reading skills necessary to gain the knowledge 
t(r he able to perform adequately in the occupation (Miller. l*>74). 

it v\as the thought of the Study Group on Linguistic Coninuinication that if 
such data revealed ihat relatively low levels (eg.;, eighth grade) of communica- 
tion »ktIiN sufficed to perform conipetentK in most occupations, teachers, 
parents, and workers might be alerted 

. to the possibility that occupational opportunities arc far more avail- 
able than previously imagined Too. it -Aouid give teachers some absolute 
performance criteria to aim at criteria related to reading skills de- 
manded by the sOLiety. And if employers and ur^ions realized that only a 
basic level of literacy is required to perform adequately in most occupa- 
tions. f//c cntruru c rc/fiiircrnents tn manv fobs might hercJia cd. 
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We see concern trt)in WW ('arcer Education Development Task Force that 
reading demands ot career edutatum or training programs may exceed the skill 
levels of nian\ vouths and bar them for entr>' mto rewarding careers. On the other 
hand, the Study Group on Linguistic Communication imagines that reading 
demands for entrv mto nian\ occupations may be less than we thought, and hence 
inflated entrance requirements, such as the need for a high school diploma, might 
be reduced. 

From the foregoing it is clear that both NIF groups are concerned with the 
problem of ensuring that our nation's reading training and education programs 
adequately prepare students with the reading skills needed to satisfy the reading 
demands of various career fields. To do this, it is necessary have information 
about the reading requirements of the various jobs comprising a career field, and 
to then ensure that schools prepare students to satisfy these requirements. 

In the remainder of this paper, several different methods which have been 
used to determine reading requirements of jobs will be reviewed. These methods 
will be critiqued for their adequacy in the task they undertake, and in certain 
cases data obtained with the method will be summarized to provide a small data 
base regarding reading requirements of various career fields. Our knowledge in 
this area is very limited and many conceptual and methodological problems are 
encountered in the approaches. Nevertheless, reviewing the procedures that have 
been used to determine reading demands of jobs may make it easier to select 
appropiiate directions for future undertakings. 



METHODS FOR ESTABLISHING READING DEMANDS OF JOBS 

GeneralK speaking, reading demands of jobs have been stated in two ways: 
either m terms of the ty pes of reading materials and reading tasks the job involves, 
or as a single index number purporting to show the reading grade level of general 
reading abilit> needed to perform well on the job. The first approach will be called 
the summary task statement method of stating reading demands of jobs, and the 
second approach wdl be called the summary index number method. 

Estimates of job reading demands in summary task statements In this 
approach job analysts or others will usually interview management personnel, and 
sometimes workers. >o determine whether a given job requires the use of reading 
materials. If so. then a simple statement to that effect is recorded in the job 
requirements 

A s an e \a mp I e . w e ca n cite the A r m y Regula tio n Iinlis ted Military Ocaipa- 
tumal Specialties (AR Reg 611-201. 5 Jan 67). In this regulation, reading re- 
quirements for Field Radio Repairman are given as. "Requires verbal ability to 
read and understand technical niatenal pertaining to maintenance of field radio 
equipment.** The mechanic (Ground Vehicle Repa;rmap). "Requires verbal and 
leasoning *ibihty to read and understand technical material pertaining to equip- 
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mem being niaiiu.iined " Ihe Vlilitarv Policenun ^^Reqiiires verbal ability to 
interview witnesses atui uilertogalc suspects, piepare written reports of findings, 
and read conimunicationb." 

Clearly, siah statements are inadequate tor purposes ot determining training 
objectives or currKulum for developing reading skills For the latter purpose, a 
more detailed des^^ription ot' tlie vaiious reading tasks performed is desired 

in a recent project by the Department of Manpower and Imnugration of 
Saskatchewan, Canada, the summary task statement method ha,sbeen refined to 
obtain a more finelv grained view of the reading tasks performed m more than 
two do/en career fields (Smith, 1^)73). Workers and supervisors were interviewed 
and asked about the reading activities listed m Table I Respondents were asked 
to distinguish reading tasks they had to be able to do when they entered the job 
from those they had to do later on the job. Workers reported what they had to 
do, and supervisors reported what they thought workers had to do 

TABLE 1 



Example of a Summary Task Statement Approach to the Identification 
of Job Readmg Requirements (from Smith, 1973) 



Uuestions asked of 340 Workers iW) and their SuperMsors (S> 
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Results of earl> work ni this project are summari/ed tn Table 1 where data 
are aimmed over the various occupations. Looking at that table we note that an 
attempt was made to find out both what kinds of materials are read and what 
reading tasks are performed in these jobs (i e., determination of facts, determina- 
tion of opinions, comparing selections). Thus, this particular summary task 
statement method is more comprehensive than the preceding method since it 
mcludes not only what is read but why the reading is done. 

.Additionally,, this Canadian study distinguishes entry level reading require- 
ments from advanced level requirements. For instance. Table 1 shows that when 
,^40 workers were asked./* In your work do you read policy manuals, regulations, 
and mitructions'*" 157 reported they had to read these materials when they first 
entered the job., whereas 288 reported they had to read them later. Thus, some 
differences are noticeable between reading for career entry and reading for job 
performance 

It IS clear that the Canadian method provides more useful information than 
the typical summary task statement. Knowing the types of reading tasks per- 
formed in different occupations, curriculum planners can attempt to ensure that 
task>> such as ''determination of facts" from factual material are included in the 
reading curriculum. Also, the curriculum can be designed to include materials 
similar to those used in various career fields. 

While the Canadian approach far surpasses the typical summary task state- 
ment in specification of reading tasks, a much finer level of detail would be 
desirable. For example, there is no specification of the difficulty level of the 
manuals used in various jobs, and there is no indication of reading tasks involving 
following written procedures or reading troubleshooting tables. 

Furthermore, there are no indications of the levels of reading skills needed 
to perform the reading tasks. Do fifth grade reading skills suffice for most tasks 
or do most tasks require a tenth grade level'* What criterion levels of perfor- 
mance on the reading tasks relate to successful criterion performance of other 
job tasks or to the acquisition of job knowledge"' 

Despite these limitations, the general approach taken by the Canadian 
Manpower and Immigration Station to identify job reading tasks represents a 
step in the right direction. 

Estimates ()} job reading demands usin^ a fob reading task test. In research 
conducted for the United .States Arniy.^ we have used an approach similar to that 
used b> the Canadian researchers to identify job reading tasks. In this research 
(Sticht et al . 1^>71) cooks, mechanics, and supply clerks were interviewed at 
their job sites. In the interview, each man was asked to identify reading matenals 
he ' »d used in [ '^r forming some job task Copies of these materials were 
obtained and analyzed as to the reading tasks involved in using Ihem. Tasks such 
as reading the tables of contents, indexes, procedural directions, and tables of 
.standards and specifications, were identified. Special job reading task tests 
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(JRrr) were constructed which tested the ability of men to perform the 
different job reading task.s. 

The J RTF and a general reading test were administered to several hundred 
Army personnel. With these two sets of scores, it was possible to relate vanous 
-riteiion levels of achievement on the JRTT to the general reading grade level of 
ability needed to achieve this criterion. 

Table 2 indicates the type of data obtained for the Index subtests of three 
job reading task tests. As indicated, for a person to get 50 percent correct on the 
Cooks Index subtest, a general reading level of grade 6,5 was needed. For 
criterion performance at 90 percent correct, more than twelfth grade general 
reading skill was needed. The remaining jobs show comparable changes in 
requirements for general reading skills as the criterion of excellence on the Index 
test IS raised from 50 percent correct to 90 percent correct. 

TABLE 2 

General Reading Grade Level of Skill Needed 
to Achieve Three Criterion Levels of Performance 
on Index Tests in Three Army Jobs 



Criterion 
Correct 




Jobs 




Cooks 


Mechanics 


Supply Clerks 


50 


6 5 


5.8 


7 4 


70 


8.8 


9.3 


lO.O 


90 


12,3 


13,0+ 


13.0+ 



Using this approach, and by averaging over the various reading task sub- 
tests. It IS possible to indicate general reading levels associated with various 
criterion levels of performance on the job reading tasks as a group. Given this 
information, and a decision about the criterion level of performance which 
management believes job performers or job aspirants should display on the job 
reading tasks, a general literacy requirement in terms of grade level can be 
estimated tor each job. 

In the present research, it was found that if a criterion of excellence was 
chosen whereby 70 percent of the people would get 70 percent correct on the 
job reading tests, the general readmg requirements tor Cooks was seventh grade 
level, for mechanics eighth grade level, and for supply clerks twelfth grade level. 

By this approach, different jobs appear to have different reading skill level 
requiiements which are dependent upon the criterion of performance selected 
by management. The problem of specifymg a criterion must be dealt with in any 
approach to the determination of reading requirements in which performance 
measures are obtained. The question is, "How good is good enough?" It is 
possible to say that all people should be able to perform all reading tasks with 
100 percent mastery. Bm if there are restricted manpower pools and many job 
reading tasks are quite complrx, 100 percent mastery would seem an unrealistic 
goal. 
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Thus, while iu> completely empirical method (i.e. ^ one which excludes all 
human judgment) has been loiind tor determiinng reading aquirememb ofjobs. 
approaches similar to the job reading task test do provide mlormation regarding 
relationships of general reading level and ability to perform job reading tasks at 
all criterion levels. With this information and informed management decisions, 
working specifications of reading levels ot jobs appear attainable. 

The job reading task method represents the most direct approach to deter- 
mining job leiding requirements because it takes as its criterion measure the 
reading score on the JRTI a sample of actual and commonly used job reading 
materials. To the extent that the job reading passages constituting the JRTT 
comprise or represent all the reading tasks of the job, the ability to read the 
JRl r passages is the ability to perform the job reading tasks and thus to meet 
the job reading requirements. 

A drawback to the JRTT approach is that preparation and administration 
costs tor the JRTT are substantial. High-usage job reading materials must be 
determined by interview and observation and both the resulting JRTT and a 
leading measure must be administered to a representative sample of job in- 
cumbents. 

Furthermore, the definition of reading tasks is not clear. In the Canadian 
study, reading tasks were defined in terms of what a person must do with the 
leading material determine a fact or an opinion whereas in the approach we 
have used, the tasks were defined in terms of both the nature of the material 
(indexes, procedural directions) and what the person must do with the material 
(locate intbrmation using an index, locate information in procedural directions 
content, follow the steps in procedural directions content). 

From these difYerences it is clear that a much better conceptualization of 
the general problem of staling reading tasks is needed. The Canadain method 
makes reading tasks context-free, as though ''reading to determine facts" is a 
general skill usable in a large variety of contexts This fact migtit not be true in 
situations where people are asked to read and locate facts in materials with 
which they are not terribly familiar, as in many specialized occupational fields. 

In our own research, we have found that it is possible that a person's skill in 
performing job-related reading tasks may be improved through explicit training 
in such tasks, while their general reading level, as measured by a standardized 
test, remains unchanged. This is true even though skill in "determining facts" is 
involved m both job-related and general reading test performance. There is. 
therefore, reason to question the generality of reading skills statements made 
without reference to a more or less explicitly stated domain of reading material. 

Readability estimates i^f job reading demands. The development of specially 
constructed readability formulas for estimating the reading grade level of diffi- 
culty of various reading materials makes possible a relatively low cost method 
tor esliniating reading demands of jobs. By applying a readability formula to 
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samples ot job reading materials, an average reading grade level ot difficulty tor 
the materials can be Lonipiited and used to represent the readmg requirements of 
the job or job training program. 

In Table 3 we have summarized data bearing on the reading demands of 
textbooks used m a varietv of secondary school and comnumity college voca- 
tional education programs (But^i,. 1^)72, Van He Warker. 1973). Readability was 
determined by a computeri7,ed procedure for estimatmg a modified Dale-Chall 
readability mde\ (Joos. 1073) Also presented are readability data for technical 
manuals in several career fields within the U.S Army (C^^ylor et al., 1973). Thus, 
Table 3 provides an estimate of the general levels of reading ability needed to 
read and comprehend the reading materials in a group of career education 
programs and on the job in several U.S. Army career fields. 

Table 3 also presents data on the reading levels of the students in the 
vocational education programs and of U.S. Army personnel. The average reading 
leiel of textbooks m secondary schools exceeds the average reading ability levels 
of the students in these courses from six-tenths of a year in the food services 
field,, to 44 years in the industrial electricity course. Instructors of these courses 
reported that about half of their students could not read the course materials 
independently and needed help from the instructor m comprehending the texts. 

The comnnmiiy college students, on the other hand, appeared to be ade- 
quately prepared, for dealing with their texts. Further analyses reported by Van 
De Warker indicate, however,, that many students had readmg abilities more than 
one grade level below the averagj readability of the texts and would be expected 
to experience some difficulty in working with their class reading materials. 

Data tor military occupational specialties (Caylor et al., 1973) contrasts the 
readability of materials with the average reading abilities of two gioups of 
military personnel those with Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) scores 
below the 30tli percentile (low mental aptitude), and those with AFQT scores 
from the 30th througii the 90tli percentile (high mental aptitude). These data 
are consistent with the data for the secondary school vocational education 
groups m showing considerable discrepancies between the readability of mate- 
rials and the reading levels of personnel. 

The readability formula approach for determining reading requirements for 
career education or career emry is an objective, mechanical procedure which can 
be carried out by mmimally trained clerical personnel. Inherent problems with 
this approach are obtaining a representative sample of job materials and deter- 
mining the proper domain of materials for sampling. A major difficulty can arise 
due to the distinction between the formal job task specifications and the actual 
or informal job tasks which are performed on a day-to-day basis. V supervisors, 
management, or content experts are consulted to find out what reading materials 
a person must use m doing a job, they are likely to base their statements on their 
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conception of the tornial, or even ideali/ed job,, and prepare a list of materials 
which no employee could be expected to read. 

Interviews with employees, also, may produce a distorted sample of job 
reading materials if employees exaggerate in response to questions regarding how 
much and what they read. On the other hand, experienced employees may fail 
lo report certain reading materials which they used in t'irst entering the job but 
no longer use. It is necessary,, therefore, to ensure »hat both new and old 
employees are interviewed in identifying job reading matf^rials. 

Another problem with readability measures is that they tend to set reading 
requirements somewhat higher than do the other empirical methods to be 
discussed below (Caylor et al., 1973). As indicated in Table 2, many vocational 
education courses and jobs would require reading skills at the twelfth grade level 
or above if re dability factors alone were considered. Since many persons with 
reading skills below the twelf'th grade level are successfully completing career 
education prograr' and performing successfully on the job, the reading require- 
ments suggested by using readability formulas must be regarded with caution. 

Estimates of reading aemands uf jobs derived from correlating reading and 
job proficiency measures. A general method for estimating job reading require- 
ments IS the traditional psychometric procedure used for validating selection and 
classification tests. Performance on a reading predictor test is related via correla- 
tional techniques to performance om a job proficiency test. If a sufficiently high 
relationship exists, cutoff scores 'v.i the reading predictor variable can be selected 
to increase the probabihty of obtaining students or employees who will reach an 
acceptable level of achievement on the job proficiency criterion measures. 

In additional research for the Army, this psychometric model was applied to 
determine reading demands of four jobs- cook, mechanic, supply clerk, and 
armor crewman In each job about 400 experienced men were administered 
standardized reading tests and two measures of job proficiency, a four to 
five-hour individually administered job sample test in which men performed 
actual job tasks derived from extensive job and task analyses; and a job 
knowledge paper-and-pencil test of information actually needed to do the job. 

Results are given in Figure 1, where the data are displayed as expectancy 
tables showing how men reading at different reading grade levels of ability 
performed relative to other job incumbents. For instance, all the armor crewmen 
who took the job sample and job knowledge tests have been divided into four 
groups the top 25 percent, the next-to-top 25 percent, the next-to-bottom 25 
percent, and the bottom 25 percent of performers. The percentage of men in 
each quartilj* of job proficiency are presented for each reading ability level. 

The pattern at the top of the data display for each job shows the proportion 
of men evpecied m each quarter if reading ability was not related to job 
profjcieni.y; 25 percent of all who took the test would be in each quartile. Over- 
or underrepresentation in each quartile occurs when there is a correlation 
between reading and job proficiency. 
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In the data lot the armor crewman*s job knowledge, 50 percent of the 
readers m the 4-5 gr«de level were among the bottom 25 percent of job 
performers. For the armor crewman*s job sample data, 38 percent of the 4-5.9 
grade level readers were in the bottom quarter of job performers. Clearly, the 
less apt readers m tlie armor crewman*s tleld are overrepresented in the bottom 
quarter of job performers. As indicated in the tigure^ a similar relationship was 
found for the remaining jobs. 

To illustrate how we used these data to estimate the general reading grade 
level requirement for each of these jobs, consider the data for the cook*s job. A 
decision rule w?s made stating that the lowest level of reading to establish goals 
for literacy training is the level at which men would not be expected to be 
overrepresented in the bottom quartile of performers. For the cook*s job 
knowledge data, it is at ihe 7-7.9 reading level that representation in the bottom 
quarter of 'ob proficiency tails equal to or below the expected 25 perce»it. 
Similarly, for the job sample data the 7-7.9 level is the level at which cooks are 
not overrepresented in the bottom quarter of performers. Thus, for both the job 
.sample and ♦'^b knowledge data, a seventh grade level of reading proficiency 
seems desirable for success as a cook. 

Similar analyses applied to the armor crewman and mechanics data suggest 
minimal reading levels of 8.0. while the supply clerk*s job would be best 
provided for by a literacy progra .argeted to ninth grade reading ability. 

The method of correlating leading and job sample proficiency measures to 
estimate reading demands of jobs is not restricted to the Army setting. Because 
the job sample test performance is likely to be indirectly mediated by knowledge 
which previously may have been learned by reading, relationships of reading to 
lob sample performance are expected to be smaller than relationships among 
general reading measures and job reading tasks or other paper-and-penci! mea- 
sures of job proficiency. These considerations, plus the fact that the costs of 
constructing jnd administering an extensive job-sample test to a representative 
sample of job itiCumbents> are prohibitively high, would seem to mitigate against 
the use of job sample criterion tests for all but fundamental research purposes. 

Correlating reading skill with job knowledge is a standard, straightforward 
approach to detertr.:n;ng job reading requirements which might readily be used 
m various job or training settings with existing personnel job knowledge test 
data. However, performance on wruten job knowledge tests requ.-es reading 
ability as well as job knowledge. Hence, reading test scores may not correlate 
with job knowledge per se but with the reading demands of the job knowledge 
test Itself. Application of this method on a broad scale would be justified only if 
It could be shown that job knowledge, and not general reading skill perse, was 
needed for scoring well on the job knowledge tests. 

Furthermore, neither the job sample tests nor the job knowledge tests 
provides a direct indication of how well a person must read to perforin job 
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reading tasks. Most job tasks can be performed without reading and may be 
learned by show-and-tell. Nor do job knowledge tests require the performance of 
many job if;dding tasks, though such tests do demand reading abihty. Thus, the 
job reading task test (JRTT) described earher is the preferred criterion to which 
general reading ability should be related. Such tests provide a direct indication of 
a person s ability to perform job reading tasks. 

Job reading demands derived from job analysts' judgments. The final 
method to be considered for deriving a single index number to describe the 
reading demands of jobs is that used by the U.S. Department of Labor. In this 
approac.i. job analysts estimate the level of General Educational Development 
(OLD) required fof various jobs, based on interviews with job incumbents, 
supervisors, and ob^cvation of the job being performed. Jobs are then cate- 
gorized as requniiig one of six levels of GEO. These levels have been developed 
to roughly parallel school-based educational development. A GEO of level 1 is 
said to approximate the education obtained in grades first to third, level 2 
parallels fourth to sixth grade education, etc. (Phillips, 1970). Thus, when a job 
IS assigned a Gl l> level, it has also oeen assigned a reading grade level. To say a 
job has a level 2 CH-D, is to say it required fourth to sixth grade reading ability. 

In contrast to the empirical methods discussed earlier, this approach to the 
assessment of reading requirements of jobs is a judgmental approach calling for 
an estimate by the job analyst. Though relatively low in cost, the lack of 
specificity m the rules for arriving at a judgment of the GEO level, and hence 
reading level of the job, and the broad range of estimates obtained render this 
method insufficient for determining job reading requirements. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

A variety of methods has been used to provide estimates of the level of 
reading skills required to have access to a small sample of occupations or 
vocational education programs. These estimates have been made in terms of 
statements of reading tasks to be performed; in terms of the difficulty level of 
job reading materials as determined by readability formulas, in terms of the 
reading grade level of ability needed to achieve a criterion level of performance 
on job readinp task tests, job-knowledge tests, and job sample tests; and in terms 
of the estimated gen<.ral educational development n<;eded to successfully per-- 
forrn in a job. 

To compare these various methods of estimating the reading requirements 
of jobs. Table 4 is presented. This table presents data from the research con- 
ducted lor the Army, portions of which have been described pieviously. At 
times more than one method of determining reading requirements was applied to 
the same career field, or Military Occupational Specialty (MOS). 
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Column 1 1)1 Tabic 4 shows the career field; column 2 presents reading 
requirements given in >unuiury task statements; column 5 shows the reading 
grade level estimated m the Department of Labor Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT); column (> shows estimates based on readability measures; columns 
7 and S show estimates based on correlations ot readmg test performance with 
job knowledge and job sample test performance using the procedures discussed 
earlier; and column shows estimates based upi)n correlations of general reading 
test performance with performance on job reading task tests. 

The table shows the range of estimates which may be obtained for a given 
job with different methods of analysis. For example, reading requirements for 
the ground vehicle repairman (mechanic) vary t'rom seventh grade level using the 
JRTT approach to eleventh grade level using the readability approach. 

The determination of which method is best depends upon the resources 
available to the analyst and the purpose of the aPaiyiis (e.g.. to describe generai 
goals for traming; to identify curriculum elements). The job reading task test 
appears to be the best procedure because it provides the only direct measure of 
how well persons of various general reading levels can read job materials. It 
provides both an indication of the reading task to be performed and the general 
level of reading skill needed to perform the reading task at a specified criterion 
level. Also, despite a somewhat high cost, it could be applied to various career 
tlelds using clusters of jobs from a career field. 

The purpose of this discussion of methods for determining reading require- 
ments of jobs hd not been to advocate a particular procedure, but 1) to show 
that little attention has been given to the use of empirical methods for establish- 
ing levels of general reading ability needed for successful job training or perfor- 
mance and that, therefore, credentials requirements may be spurious or even 
unnecessary for some programs; 2) to point out that empirical methods, used for 
determining reading skill level requirements of a few jobs, may be used for the 
same purpose with greater numbers of jobs and with career education programs 
to ensure a closer match between credentials requirements and actual program 
demands; and 3) to indicate the relative merits of the various methods used to 
establish reading demands of jobs so that such factors would be considered if 
application of the methods to career education programs is contemplated. 
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READING REQUIRKMENTS FOR 
SATISFACTORY CAREERS 

Beatrice J Levin 



Career education has been deNcnbed as a concepi whose iime has come. How- 
ever, many of iis compoiienis have long been pans of educational programs. The 
idea of career education is new only in ihe way ihese elemenis have been 
reorcJMi/ed. restructured, and apphed to permeate the entire educational sys^ 
tem. Caieer education is a holistic concept which includes both job satisfaction 
and tht imaginative use of leisure; u involves ai! members of the school family - 
superintendent, prmcipal. teacher, counselor as well as Che commumty a! 
large. It facilitates education of all students so that they may appropriately 
choose and prepare for their lite's work as well as ail aspect, of living. Broader 
than the concept of vocational education, it subsumes all career possibilities for 
students, from occupational job entry at high school graduation to more techni- 
cal or professional careers requiring additional schooling. Career education's 
underlying appeal lies in its acceptance of all genuinely productive hunun en- 
deavor as worthy and creditable and its realistic development of this attitude 
through the educative process. Since it has met with such immediate nationwide 
e:iihusiasin. it appears urgent that .ome of our educational priorities be reordered 
and the curricula dissected to determine career education's relevance to the 
needs of today\ student;. In order to prevent career education from becoming 
just another passing educational fad, its philosophy must be thoioughly under- 
stood and integrated in the total instructional program so that education will be 
revitali/ed and more responsive to the demands of this rapidly changing world. 

It is a dereliction of duty on the part of educators to fail to introduce 
students to and prepare them for the wide variety of career options open to 
them. Througli career education and training, students can achieve economic 
independence and personal and social satisfaction. 

IMPORTAigCE OF READIfMG 

Career education subsumes the attainment of personal gratitlcation not only 
through a sense of achievement at dignified work, but through development of a 
broader humanistic involvement m community affairs and the creative use of 
leisure time. Since the development ol vocational and intellectual skills pervades 
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all subject area^, tlie need \ox good reading skiil\ ij> axiomatic. There are no areas 
in eithe ^e academic world or Ihe world of work in which reading does not 
play a u .1 role. Even at the lowest job entry level, a person has tr be able to 
read jnd follow directions in order to complete simple tasks correctly, read and 
fill out applications and other torms intelligently, and read newspapers and 
periodicals with adequate understinding so that he can make intelligent, inde- 
pendent judgments on political and social issues. Whether he is following the 
sequence of steps in a job sheet or studying a text on constitutional law. he must 
be able to understand and correctly interpret the printed word at whatever level 
of abstraction it is written. 

The ultimate aim of education is to produce in the learner independence 
with which to I) earn a living according to his interests and abilities. 2) think 
and act creatively as a citizen of »he world community. 3) pursue avocational 
and recreational activities, and 4) continue lifetime learning. Capabilities for 
continuous learning are particularly important in a changing wond requiring 
adaptation to a variety of altered conditions. Undoubtedly, people now entering 
the job market will have to make numerous adaptive occupational changes and 
perst>nal adjustments during their lives; this spiral of change in ^cial and 
economic structures placei an even greater emphasis on the need for effective 
reading-thinking skills. Because knowledge and the written records thereof are 
increasmg at breakneck speed, students cannot learn all there is to know in the 
course of their school years in elementary, secondary, college, and graduate 
school The process skills of reading - knowing how and where to find needed 
infornution; how to read it evaluatively in terms of its pertinence to a particular 
need: ho-.v to organize this information so that it is manageable, logical, and 
easily retrievable; and how to retain those elements that are most essential - 
assume :ireater importance than the content of any one subject. Reading edu- 
cators must teach students to skim when looking for a particular fact or piece of 
infornation. to read rapidly when only a general idea of the material is needed, 
and to lessen the reading pace when the material is loaded with information or 
technical langui^ge that requires more intensive reading. Mere exposure to 
printed facts without teacher direction for relating and organizing contributes 
httle to the development of the essentia^ thinking-reasoning process. To develop 
these cognitn-e processes teachers must help students I ) determine main ideas in 
printed materials and verify that ihese ideas aic extracted from and supported 
by the stated facts. 2) make logical inferences by reading between the lines 
where there is tactual evidence to give it credence. 3) perceive the difference 
between fact and opinion, and 4) become familiar with propaganda devices and 
discrim: -te between connotau.e and denotative language. All of these skills are 
essential in a career-oriented society. 

Reading skills needed at the lower levels of job entry involve the literal 
interpretation of texts. In the vocational- Kcupational area, for example, essen- 
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tMl skills are understamiiiig printed directions, t'ollowmg the steps in a sequence, 
learning a basic sight vocabulary of the technical terms in a given vocation, 
finding the main idea, noting specific details, and using the dictionary and other 
resource materials. Recently, a group of vocationai-occupational teachers m a 
comprehensive high school exhibited an interest m learning how to help their 
students read the technical materials in their areas, admitting that most books 
and job sheets were overloaded with difficult technical teems. An analysis was 
made of st)me of the materials, listing specific skills needed to read them 
comprehensively. Following an examination of the vocabularies, suggestions 
were nude for reinforcing new and difficult terms via graphic illustrations, 
filmstrips. class-made flip cards, labeling, display and bulletin boards, and word 
of the day. Most of the required skills revolve around following directions m a 
sequence of steps where comprehension is immediately tested in the product or 
outcome. An electronics teacher wanted to teach his students to do critical 
reading, make intelligent inferences, and draw reasonable conclusions from facts 
stated in electronics materials. Thus, even at the !< wer job entry levels, good 
critical reading-reasoning skills are desirable for botii adequate job performance 
and personal development. 

Each student must be made awaie that reading plays a vital role in en- 
hancing or impeding his plans for imm^^diate or ultimate job entry; he must 
know that reading is not an abstract intellectual option but i.s as necessary a tool 
for the auto mechanic as for the engineer, historian, or lawyer. In addition, 
teachers and administrators have an important role in preparing students to 
function at the highest reading level of which they are capable. 

The student needs the whole range of literacy skilb in order to make career 
and vocational choices freely. Basic reading and stud} rkills v.hich all students 
should acquire during their years of schooling arc 

I Word-attack skills 

Extensive sight vocabulary 
Phonic analyse 
Using context clues 
Syl!abic;ition 

Knowledge of compo-ind words 

kecogni/ing root^i. prefixes, suffixes, and tnflectionai endings 

2. Wf)rd-mf'antng skills 

Understanding technicai terms 
I'sing the glossary 
Using the dictionary 

Using new rerms in speaking and writing 

Undcrsranding figurative language 

Understanding denotations and ccmnofations of words 
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3. Comprehcnsum skills 

Determining main ideas, whether explicit or implicit 

Selecting relevant details 

Recognizing relatto'iships imong main ideas 

Organizing ideas in sequence 

Understanding time and distance coi.:epts 

Following directions 

Reading maps, tables, and other graphic material 
Distinguishing between tacts and opinions 
Making judgments 

Drawing inferences and giving supporting evidence 

4. Study skills 

Outlining 
Taking notes 

Scheduling time efficiently 
Preparing for examinations 
Prep iriiig for discuj>sions and reports 
Using reference materials 

Adjusting rate of reading to suit purpose and content 

Staff development in career education must consider the dual purpose of 
reading for information and recreation. Students who are having difficulty 
with reading tend to be nioti^ated by reading material related to a job-oriented 
task. The following steps are advocated for relating reading content of a 
particular discipline to career education: 

1. Determine the general skills needed for students lo master the i,ubject 
content. 

2. List specific reading skills needed to comprehend the subject area 
materials. 

3. Set up a sequence of educational objectives based on steps 1 and 2. 

4. Hvaluate students' reading levtis and needs (via informal inventories, 
past records, w >rd attack surveys, vocabulary checks, anecdoted rec- 
ords, staiid,»rdi.'.cd tests). 

5. Match the materials i* the instructional levels of the students; group 
the class flexibly to piov:de for individual reading needs and strengths. 

(>. Plan in>trui:tior..il strategies to eradicate students* deficits and provide 
for increased develoomMU and rcHnement of skills. 
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7, Include libiening, speaking, and writing activities because of their mter- 
dep»*ndence with reading, 

^ Encourage free reading at specified intervals by providing saturation 
with other related reading materials (e,g., a classroom paperback 
library) 

9. Provide appropriate evaluation as an ongoing, integral part of the 
instructional program, 

10. Include good questioning techniques which stimulate students to think 
creatively and critically, to evaluate what they read, to organize facts 
into a meaningful whole, and to make intelligent judgments based on 
sound evidence. Undoubtedly, the kinds of questions posed by the 
teacher influence the kinds of thinking students do, 

I 1, Pro vide prrcise and extensive vocabulary development activities, 

CONCLUSIvON 

It has been estimated that one-third of our nation's youths leave school 
without oi.aming suftlcieni reading skills to meet the demands of employment. 
These young people emerge into the adult world with little sense of personal 
worth, with social and vocational inadequacies, and with overriding feelings of 
hopelessness and futility. Many junior snd senior high school students fall into 
this category: their deficits in reading a-.id general literacy depress their accom- 
plishments in both academic and vocitional-occupational areas. As a student 
advances through the grades, it is pr<?gressively more difficult for him to be 
tailing in reading and yet succeeding in other educational endeavors. With the 
sophisticated demands of a technological society, there is no place for the 
inadequate reader the technician who cannot translate technical material into 
comprehensible action, the secretary whose language skills are inadequate for 
appropnate comnuinication, or the economist who cannot properly interpret 
present trends :n the light of the historical past. 

To prepare students for a future likely to contain lightning and uncharted 
chan^'e, survival may depend on such skills as the ability to communicate at all 
levels, compefncy in solving problems through creative and divergent thinking, 
and management of a vast conglomerate of steadily burgeoning knowledge. 
Indispensable to the acquisition of those skills -s the exceedingly complex, 
interwoven sec of skills and processes known as reading. 
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SECTION THREE 



EXEMR.ARY PROGRAMS 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 
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CAREER EDUCATION: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Maria Peterson 



There are those who would sa> that the lack of a detlnition at the early stages of 
the career education movement meant there were also no guidelines or strategies 
available for initiatuig programs. However, the absence of elear-cut mandates has 
opened the way for a variety of strategies in program development. In years to 
come the elementary school career education n.ovement may indeed be charac- 
terized as a curricular change that involved the creative efforts and thoughts of 
hundreds ot individuals. 

These hundreds of individuals have brought career education to the Ameri- 
can educational svstem and to the elementary school, where it must begin if 
career eiiucation is to attain its goals The content of career development and 
subject matter areas can both be made more meaningful to students if tfieyare 
brought together and taught together 

The early history of the K-6 career education movement saw many different 
curruular patterns emerge Programs emerged which involved 1) combining the 
concepts of one subject matter area (frequently, social studies with career 
education). 1) infusing career development concepts with all subject matter areas 
in the elememary school curriculum., and treating career education as a 
separate subject matter area on an equal level with mathematics and social 
studies. Regardless of which implementation strategy was used. one theme kept 
recurring too little time was spent identifying the career development content 
or processes that should be included in an elementary school career education 
p.ogram. Notable exceptions did occur where the early prt)grams gave evidence 
r\' being built around sound career development concepts. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CAREER EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM PROJECTS EMERGE 

Several major career education curriculum projects have implications for 
elementary scliool programs. Five of these projects are funded directly from 
federal offices and are among the better known elementary school and preschool 
career education curriculum projects, hach project, except the first, is funded by 
the Curriculum Center for Occupational and Adult Education, United States 
Office of Education. 
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1. Ihe ScluH)! lijsed Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCHM), 
one of tour models being supported by the National Institute of 
Education, conducted by the Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education at Ohio State University. 

2 Career Education Curriculum Development for Awareness (Grades 
K-6). conducted by the Center for Educational Studies, School of 
Education. Eastern Illinois University, 

3. Career Education Curriculum Development for Awareness (Grades 
K-6). conducted by American Institutes tor Research Center for Re- 
search and Evaluation in the Application of Technology in Education at 
Palo Alto. California. 

4. Curriculum for Career Awareness for Children's Television Program, 
conducted by Sutherland Le:rning Associates. Los Angeles Calit'ornia. 

5. Objectives. Content, and Evaluation of TV Career Awareness Program 
for Three to Six Year-Olds, conducted by Division of Vocational 
Education. University of California at Los Angeles. 

The CCI M project is the most comprehensive of the five projects in that it 
involves the development of a comprehensive education piugram focused on 
careers, beginning with the entry of the child into a formal schoo' program and 
continuing into the adult years 

Sutherland Learning Associates and the Division of Vocational Education,. 
University of California, both in Los Angeles, are each conducting career 
education curriculum projects for three- to six-year-olds. These two projects 
complement each other m that the UCLA project is providing the objectives, 
content, and evaluation procedures for a multimedia learning system being 
devised by Sutherland Learning Associates 

Innovative parts of the multmiedia system are the distribution and dis- 
semination procedures. A series of two-minute films, one product of the multi- 
media system, were aired on the CBS children*s program. *'C:iptain Kangaroo.'* in 
Spring 10/3 and have been rerun several times. Development is envisioned of 
study guides, books, and records that correlate with the tllms. The comp^^te 
system is intended for use with preschool, kindergarten, and first grade children. 

Ihe objectives for the multimedia system are l)to develop in the child 
(aged three to six) an awareness of occupational opportunities; 2) to enlarge the 
vocational self-concept of childr^'n, that i< to enable the child to see himself in a 
variety of occupational roles: and 3) to develop a responsibility ethic within the 
child, that IS. responsibility to self and others. 

As more and more schools became interested in developing K-6 career 
education programs, a need developed for transportable systems that would aid 
local schools in developing and conducting career education programs. School 
personnel were asking. ''What should be included in a program'' What procedures 
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have other petjpic uscd'^ How Jt)es the intusion i>f career developnient concepts 
and subject matter Limcepts take place*''' These kinds of questions imply that 
school systems are not always able to and may not want to do all the develop, 
mental work associated with a curricular effort. 

The Curriculum Center lor Occupational and Adult Education, United 
States Office of Education, funded twt> curriculum efforts in June 1^)72, which 
are specifically directed tt)ward K-6 career education curriculum development. 
One of the projects is being conducted by the American Institute for Research, 
Palo Alto, California, and the other project is located at Eastern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Charleston, Illinois Both projects are charged with the responsibihty to: 

1 . Develop, evaluate,, and disseminate career education curriculum guides 
that are applicable to any school with grade levels functionally equiva- 
lent to K-() and which result in the integration of positive values and 
attitudes toward work, self-awareness, development of decision-making 
skills, and awaieness of occupational opportunities in career lines with- 
in major occupational fields, 

2. Develop, implement, evaluate, ^ and disseminate sample teaching learning 
modules for the K-6 career education curriculum guides achieved by 
fusing and/or cot>rd mating academic and occupational concepts and 
utilizing multimedia instructional tools; and 

V Develop,, evaluate,^ and disseminate a design of a K-6 career education 
instructional system which is adaptable to any elementary instructional 
program and which may serve as an alternative to present career 
education instructional systems. 
The remainder of this article will describe some of the curriculum develop- 
ment work that is being done by the K-6 career education project known as the 
Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Education Project 
(I-TC Project) that is located at Eastern Illinois University. 

THE DEFINmON PROBLEM 

One of the signs of an educational movement in its formative stages is the 
lack of common agreement on the definition of educational terms used. In the 
recent literature on elementary school curriculum development the terms career 
aw^areness, career development, and career education are sometimes used inter-> 
changeably. 

As various public school exemplary projects and career education curricu- 
lum projects progress, definitions of career-related terminology will begin to 
betcme more explicit. The staft of the ETC Project has established the following 
definitions for the project 

Career awareness is the term generally assigned to the preschool 
through sixth grade career education prograr when referring to a 
comprehensive preschoDi through adult career education program. 
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Ciiri'cr iU'YvUfpttunt \\\<\\uWs those concepts which arc related to Alti- 
tudes and Appreciations. Coping Behaviors, (arecr Intormation. Deci- 
sion Making. I ducational Awareness. I nestyle. and Selt-development 
Career edueation m the elementary school is \he curriculiini which 
results when career developineni and siihiect nutter concepts are 
brought together in an inslructu>iu> system that has meaning lor 
children. 

Career ediuatu)n activities emanate trom the concepts that are related 
to the seven dimensions ot career development that are cited above, ac! 
as synthesizing agents to bring subject matter concepts and career 
development conceptN together, revolve around hfe-based experiences, 
and are intended tor use by all students throughout their educational 
programs 

An examination of the above defmilioiis reveals that the project statT 
possesses certain beliel's about the content of career development. They also 
posNOss a philosophy regarding the placement of career development concepts 
within a total elementary school program 

IDENTIFICATION OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONCEPTS 

Identiticatioii of the concepts to be included in a career education program 
IS a critical task Many difterent techniques, method >. and starting points can be 
used to teach a concept once the concept has been idenlitled. The K-O career 
education project stafi at Eastern Illinois University behe\es that career educa- 
tion IS the curricular program which results when career development and 
subject matter concepts can be brought together in some nieanuigful fashion. 
Before good career education programs can be built, the content of career 
development has to be analyzed. Once majoi concepts and subconcepts relative 
to career development have been identified, then strategies for bringing together 
subject matter and career development concepts can be outlined. 

The integration of career developmeni and subject matter concepts should 
be based on sound child growth and development data, learning theory, career 
development theory, and curriculum development theory. Subject matter cvn- 
cepts m areas such as mathematics, science, and language arts are supposedly 
already articulated and sequenced according to child growth and development 
theory, and curriculum development theor>. thus the integration of the concepts 
snould be smooth. 

The question, then, is, "What career development concepts should be 
included in a career education program'^'' The project stalf surveyed the litera 
ture on career education,, career guidance,, and career developmeni and inter- 
viewed students, parents, teachers, and workers Part of the literature survey 
included the examination of career development concepts that had been identi- 
fied by othei career education projects. These projects included the Anne 
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Aiunde! Count) Caieet hiiucjtion Piojoct. Anne Arundel County, Maryland, the 
Conipiehensive Career hducation Model. Ohio State University, the 1 PDA 
Insiitute. Career Developnient and the hletnentary School Curricul ini. Univer- 
Mtv ot Minnesota, and the OCCUPAC Project, hastern Illinois University at 
Charleston 

Kioin the literature search it was ascertained that career developnient 
coiuepts would be established around the following dimensions of career educa- 
tion Altitudes jiid Appreciations. Coping Behaviors, Career Information. Deci- 
sion Making. Uducational Awareness. Lifestyle, and .Self-development. 

Alter extensive discussion with educators througliout the country,, it was 
determined that, in order to avoid contusion with the economic dimension of 
social studies programs, economic concepts would be woven into all the dimen- 
sions and a separate cjtegory called LcononiK Awareness would be avoided. 
Field testing of curricular materials will help determine whether this was a wise 
decision. Four of the dimensions have been labeled developmental dimensions 
Coping Behaviors. Decision Making. Lilestyle. and Self-development. In other 
words, concepts related to these dimensions can be put into a logical sequence 
lor ditterent experience levels. Three of the dimensions I ave been designated as 
interacting ditnensioiis in which each dimension;?! concept and subconcept is 
appropriate tor all exptvience levels Attitudes and Appreciations. Career Infor- 
mation, and Lifesiyle. Of course, concepts in these three dimensions would be 
presented at increasingly higher levels of sophistication to correspond with 
increasingly higher experience levels. 

USING CAREER DEVELOPMENT THEORY 
TO HELP IDENTIFY CONCEPTS 

Space will not permit an examination of the concepts that are included in 
eacn of the seven dimensions of career development. However^ an examination 
ot the [)ecision Making Dim**nsion will helo illustrate how career development 
theory relative to decision making was u>ed to help identify concepts and 
subconcepts that are included in that dimension. 

Through the use of decision models, attempts hav<» been made to theorize 
about occupational choice. Herr and Cramer (1^)72) have indicated that, m one 
sense, these approaches are economic in origin They say that the assumption^ 
based upon Keynesian economic theory., is that one chooses a career or an 
occupational goal which will maximize gam and minimize loss. The gain or loss 
can be anything of value to the particular individual. A given occupation^?' or 
career pathway might be considered as a means of achieving certain possi- 
bilities - greater prestige, security, social mobility, or likelihood of finding a 
spouse - when compared to another course of action, Herr and Cramer explain 
that imphcit in ruch an approach is .he expectation that the individual can be 
assisted to predict the outcomes of each alternaiive and the possibility of such 
outcomes. He will then choose the alternative which promises the mos^ reward 
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for his investment '(time« tuition* un^ dues« delayed gratificatic^) with the 
least probability ot taihire. ,V " ' * • 

Formal decision theory conceives decision making as a process having in 
^Essentially rational base and' involving the^sclection of a single alternative at a 
particular point In time (Costello and Zalkind* 1963)* However, Hansen^ 
(19642^1965) takes the position that^ecisions are frequently more pisychofogical 
than logical. ^ • . ' • > • . 
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SAMPLE DIMENSION: DECISION MAKING^ 



Life Involves a series pf choices leading to career commitments. \ 



I 



Readiness Le^el 
First Experience Level 

Second Experience Level ' 

Third E\pe»ience:Leir'el 
t 

Fourth Experience Level 
Fifth Experience Level 
Sixth Exp^rieiure Level 



Choice means "making up one's 
are cerfain situations, where o/te 




md*' and there 
una^ choices. 

. Things change and^ these things influence the 
choices and de 'sions onejnakes, , * 

An individual's decisions affect himself and others. 

People change and these changes influetfce the 
choices land decisions one makesH ' , 

Decision making involves risks, f 

* * ~ * 
Decision making can precipitate chain reaction^. 

Previous decisions, peers, gratifications, needs, in- 
terests. Jsnd can "r information influence present^ 
and future delusions. 



Qioice means ^-making up one*s mind^'^and there are certain situations 
where onc^catk mal^tdss^es. 
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tA career education ffogram that uses decision models of career develop- 
ment ^ one part of the total program might construct activities that teach tiie 
dec^qn making process. The Decision Making Dimensions contain the.Concepts 
and\ub«oncepts illustraied on the preceding page. 



PLACEMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONCEIT'S 
^VyiTHlN THE ELEMENTAR^ SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Sever al^l^ilosophies exist regarding the placement -of career development 
concepts in the* elementary school curr^ulum. Soine career education leaders 
maintain that career development concepts ^ould be organized into a career 
education program that can stajfS^y itself alongside the other subject nfatter 
that is traditionally taught in the elementary school. Others maintain that^ 
because career development^ concepts are tfie unifying force which can m^ke 
other subject matter more m^ningful, those concepts ought to be infused with 
other -subject matter. There is need for experimentation wjth.both types x)f 
curriculum or^nization plans. ' ^ p * \ 

« Regardless of which plan is used, certain^basic planjiing functions must be 
considered. Have career development concepts been idciUided? if so, is the 
number of concepts so unwieldy that it wbuld be difficulTto incorporate all the 
iiopcepts into any ^chpol curriculum? Have child growth fnd development dita 
been taken into consideration? Are' suggested activities appropriate for children? 
Can the career development concepts be tied to-subject matter in a^meanii^ful 
" way, or is the relationship an artificial one? ' ^ 

trakTslating the concepts into 
instructional materials 
and procedures 

A 

An endjproduct of project efforts will 
be a combmatjJhn teacRer's manual and 
curriculum guide which will present sam- 
ple teaching stratejgies ^d units for in- 
fusitjg career development concepts in 
rfiathematics. science, language prts, and 
' social studies. Objectives deriye^i froni thfc 
concepts have been written fos^the co^l ^^ 
tive, affective, an^ psychomotor domains^ 

An exafliiiution of some of the lan- 
guage arts^materials-that are included in 
the curricular materials will iirvistrate how 

career development concepts have been 

J * 1 ■ 

interwoven, • • 
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Cognitive - 



Affective 



P;>ychomotor - 
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SUMMARY 

^ Elementary schoot career education programs have progressed from the.- 

* state of heing esse|itially cvrcupational-information type programs to the stage 
wKere career devilophient concepts that relate to areas such as self-developmeUt 
and decision making are integral parts of the programs. Federal and state funding ' 
which h^s permitted experimentation with ca^^ef education programs at the 
elementary school level is an indication of the importance placed on career 

^* education by the public. 

* » 
• RtftrciioisanclNQtM . 

* Anne Arundel County, Maryland,, Public Schools. Career Development K^2, 
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This paper reports some observations about a career education project in 
Pikeville^ Kentucky, v^hich took^ place between 1970 and 1973, and one in 

- FayeUe County (greater Lexington, Kentucky area), that is currently in prog- 
ress. While the site in Pikeville was quite different irom thilt in Le^tington, the 
goals for human development have many similaritiesX * 

Pikeville is a rival, coa! minirig community of about 5,000 people, located 
in thA^sternmost and largest county^ in Kentucky. Until a new highway was 
completed recently, Pikeville was five hours from the nearest metropolitan area. 
Economic activity is alm9St completet)^ restricted to coal min'lpg and the services 
(retail sales, medicine, W) related, to mining. Uneinployment fluctuates be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent and there has>been a insistent emigration of people. 
Since 1950 the .rate has been-about 1 pefcent petyeir, The^ool system in 
which we workeS Tiad 1,350 students in grades oire through twfelve. After grade 
three, ^udeji|| performed below national norrps cli achievement tests and th^ 
dropout ratelwas about 35 percent.^ ^ • ^"^^ ^ 

In contrast, Fayette County is a rapidly growing co;nmunity with a popula- 
tion «f over, 250,000 people. In the past, Lexington was a large rural area with^ 
major employment asso'ciated with thoroughbred horses and tobacco. Mo^e 
recently, an increase in new and diverse bu^ness expansion has accompanied the 
population growth. Tlj^ scho.ol systAn, a recent consolidation of the city and 
county*^ systems, has over 35,000 students in grades 4ne through twelveNl,700 
teachers, .and fofty-five schools (thirty-pne elementary schools, ten junior high 
schools, and four high schools).. Student perfomiance on achievement tests in 
. the past five years has bfi^en almost eq^uivalen\ to national norms. ^ 

Many other differences between the two communities influenced the strate- 

^ gies used to implemen* career' education. Differences in strategies are Cisually 
related to the previously mentioned demographic infQii(iation» llius, sutetan-* 
tiJIly differei^ results are expected from the two project^ 

. Possibly the greatest difference between the projects is the attempt to 
include teacher education in Faj^tte county. Eastern/ Kentucky University wil 
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. prepare programs to train profetssicnal educators, in both inservnre and preservice 

* situations^ to fuftction in career education related roles. 

In both projects, career educat^ion has been used as a technique to revitalize 
the toKil educational program; imn^ t'eachers are reexamining the fundamental 
goals that guide the curriculum and are .making major Revisions in the total 
curriculum. Jhe increise in teacher enUiusiasm appears to be related to their 
own involvement in an educational program consistent with what students need 
to adelqliately' function inJife relationships and to their students' positive 
responses to meaningful activities*. 

Inhially, many teachers were skeptical of career education and a few 
teachers made' no changes in their teaching. Reasons for their apprehension* 
. imcluded teck of urrderstanding ab^out the world oC^work, fear ihz\ students 
would not acquire the basic- skills, and reluctance to mlike major departures from 
the traditional teaching-learningpatterns. Teachers were forced to examine their 
own value systems as^ey relate tt) work and all lifestyles. 

^ What does this mean for the teaching of reading? What has beeitsaid could 
apply to the teaching of math,' science, social studies, rtiyisic, or art as well as 
, reading^ Although the content o/'each discipline is unique, various cohtent areas 

are related. ' *^ * * • * 

Because of \hese relationships, the lerm communication is used in planning 
experiences for, students. Focusing on communication causes educators to ertf- 
phasize language development. The lerms reading, spelling, and English a^e 
viewed as subelem^nts of 'the primary goal of communication. Using the" cam- 
municiition theme, teachers tdidv^o ask different questions'than when various 
skill development areas are consid*ered in isolation. In addition tc asking how 
reading is most effectively taught; teachers raise *Juch questions as, >yhy do 
^ students need to read? How will students- benefit from learning to read? Is 

* appropriate attention being giver) to all aspects of communication? Although 
'lechers ask the question^, students must have experiejices that permit them to- 

* find appropHate answers as they develops effective communication skills. 

* There are many ways to show that career education contributes to com- 
munication and that compiunication improves career^ development. Four ways 
. ^ have particular significance as they *elatAto both communication and pareer 

education. * y ' • 

f- S^iii development is critically important in a well-designed career eflucatioil 
*' program. Of all the skills tHat students learn,. communication skills ate the most 
fundamental. U is often 'said tf\at a surgeon, athlete, or bricklayer is skiHe^;but 
seldom does' one^hear that an author^ minister, or salesman is skilled. A/oreman 
is oftgg?^ recognized for the skill fee •ha^ when he was a craftsman prior to 
becoming a foreman but the skill he uses to communicate with his subordinates 
t is seldom noted. Certainly, skilFas ^mmunicator is analogous with skill in any 

* other life activity, \yhef students view communication as a skill and r^ognize 



that it can be used effectively Jike any other skill, it will fwve a new importance 
to them. This was clearly illustrated in a Unit where a class of sixth grade 
student* pj\}duced a television^how. The importance of what was said on the 
TV <diow, how it was worded. Ihdithe clarity of speedi became more important 
' to the students than it would have in a typical classroom' setting. 
^ Three points regarding the development of communication skills should be 

1-emembereAby teachers: ' 

m ' . 

K Let students use the skills in real situations where they can experience 

* the consequences of being abl^^to commuiTjcate effectively,, 

2. • Use real Iife7 examples to help students understand the importance of 

communication; instead of telling them about situations, encourage 
them to ma^ their own observations^ ^ ^ * 

3. Place as much emphasis on developing communication skills' as is placed 
on gaining the skills to become a mechanic. ' , . ' 

Subject relevance requires that students be given acceptable reasons, e^her 
overtly or covertly, for studying particular subjects. When students ask whj^they 
have to 'take eleven to twelve' years Of English or why they have to read certain 
book^ teachers* resj/onses are often uiwatisfactory to the students.^and the result 
frequently is apathy or rebellibn. The, problem is that what is taught and how it 
is .taught may .be the teacher*s personal decision, witb the student excluded. The 
I professional judgment of most -educators is to be respected, but student needs 

must be included. , ^"^r^ 

, The community is a prftnary source of help i^ provioing relevance to 
learning experiences. What better way can a teacher find w pe\p students 
understand the relevance of a subject th^n to see so^pne actually using the 
course content in real life settings? The use of the term Uje setting rather than 
occupational setting is by design. Occupations are only one wav of givjng 
meaning to.learning experie^tces. * ' . ' ^ > 

i'^thirdi grade teacher used'activities dealing^ with the construction industry 
to reinforte*math^science» and language in her classroom. Students were 
posed to a new vocabulary, examined literature related to their- interest areas, 
and had the opportunity to interact with people from various aspects of the 
construction industry in the community. In addition to finding meaning in 
language, math» and science, students improved their self-awajeness, infbr- ' 
personal relationships, and wi^jk values^ ' ^ 

Decision making appeals jo!be a {Priority mandate of public^education 
today. The quality of^a person^Hiffe and the health of our n^tionf^re based on 
decisions ^of people. At some time in^ his life, each individual must make 
'decisions aUout family relationships; civic responsibilities; avoc'ational pursuits;* 
morkl,* aesthetic, and religious concerns; and'^ec^omic responsibilities. In fact. 
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personal decisions about one area of life cannot be made without considenng the 
others. Althou^ career decisions often based ^^.i economic factors, students 
must leam the importance of considering other factors. Inaafcquate decisions 
regarding jl caree r may produce pathological results ^uch as uinhapphiess or 
illness. ^ — ' 
' * By providing ex^«ufijices which encourage students to make decisions about 
themselves and ho\Y they relate to life, teacl^ers are preparing students for 
making deciaons- after leaving school. Like learning matli or language, decision 
making appears to be a development-al process ^creatingy^ide individual differ- 
eaces among students. Thus, the 'sophistication ofifdecision making can be 
fexpepred to increase as students mature. • 

*'^eyingredients in helping ^tudejits make decision^pear to be: providing a 
wide^ varied of life experieriSes^permitting skidents to mternalize the experir 
ences from several points of view, giving students the freedom 1o make decisions, 

* and attaching some consequence to decisionsi. Sucl6n)pportunities are rare, 
H^ugh, when schools ore currently organized and conducted to maintain control 
with most decisions predrfermined (6x students. Although control should not be 
completely abandoned schools, more opportunities should be provided (ox> 

* students to make edut/tional decisions as a means of gaining the expertise to 
implement^ife decisions - an important goal of career education. 

hi is inconceivable ffiat students could adequately accomplish the decision 
making process without effective communication. Decision making provides a 
purpose for commurtrcating. To provide morcopportunities for student decisioft 
making than were offered in the past, the project high schools have initiated a. 
twelve week "phased elective" program: In th&. language arts department stu- 
dents may select h^m over sixty elective courses, each independent and having a 
difficulty level varying from 1 (low) to 5 (high). Phased^lective programing 
offers several unique advantages over conveotional schooLprograms. No ^onger 
are decisions made for students; they elect coursd|s on.tjie basis of ii^terest and • 
self-understanding of theif ability .The results have been fewer schedule changes, ^ 
^ fewer teacher-student conflicts, and higher student success (over 100 percent ' 
-more A'sapd fewer figures). Language 'ajrts^ was the first area'to implement a 
phased-clehive prografti; the most significant finding was a substantiaUncrease 
in the number of students^lectjig languag^*art« a§ free electives. 

Prepamtion or placement is a consistent overall goal of career education. 
Each student leaving hi^ school shou ld be* prepared for posj-secondary educa- 
^ tion, including collegiate programs as well aTvocational-technicarprograms, or a 
job. Such a goal assumes that it is not sufficient to provide exp^rie.nces for 
students to make career decisions; students fteed-to be encouraged to organic 

* plans and prepare^to implement their career decisions. Not every, student will 
devel'dp and implement a systematic plan,. but focusing on sucfija goal empha^ 
sizes the irhportance of Jife goals.* 
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* 'The goal of, placement implies th^t one of the goals of education is to 
prepare stud^ts to function in life, with ecoif^mic participation being a funda-' 
menial eleifient. Such 'a goal means that learning j: approach'ed fronxa life utility 
point of view, ithus assuring that students v/ill face^society with the skills to 
* participate effectively. * . . C . • * 

Educ?itional accountability is closely related to the life success- of students 
gnd yet education cannot be expected to assume the total respoifcibiltiyji for i 
"student's success. Schools *3o have a profound influence (either positive or - 
negative) on their ^ludenis. To the limits of their capabilities,Jeachers who are 
accourflable provide the guidance and experiences needed by a student for 
-t^uccess*iiT life. • , - - . 

A basic lije^unction in today's society is that of achieving economic 
success, whicMt most desirable if the means*is self-sa,tisfying to the individual. 
The interrelationships among life's activities are so 'great .that it is difficujt to 
consider one in isolation. How one participates in the Wfffid of work affects and^ 
is affjcjcted by his ability to engage in recreational, civic, an4 other life activities. ' 
^ There are many students who have th? interests and ^plitudes to pursue 
careers which are largely dependerit ^on' the attainment of -cfommunication . 
skills - jouriAlism, "television, radio, a«d advertising. Communicationy^rograms- ^ 
exist inunany schools, but they dre usually approached from the "^n to do" 
« poiftt of view with little consideration of the possibility that* the experiences 
may provide the ba'«s4er potential employment. . »* ^ 

StudeiiP»of Fayette County are fortunate!^ to have phased-elective programs 
in the high schools. Teachers are developing courses that have appeal to a wide 
rar^y of student interests, <me c(f which is communication. Phased-elective 
;cMeduling is a delivery system in which students can select and»c'omliine courses?* 

a more functional background. For example, a 
Jrnalism mzy enroll in such courses as commercial - 
art, advertising, marketing anjl distribution, ^nd printing as well as journalism 
courses. These options were not available in* the past because entry it^o related 
courses was on a yearly basis. — ^ - 



Focusing on language development as communication has given new mean- 
ing to the need for'skill development/ provided the often missing^'element of 
relevance, included a fratnework from which students can make careeW9ecisionsi 
■and given visibility^io the-fact thlt some students want (and deserve the right) to 
prepare for careers in communication. Teachers in the projects are ejjthusiastic 
' because they are cdn^ibuting to human developmept by better preying stu- 
deni^ for parlicipajion in lifetime actiyities. ' ^ ' ' 
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f AJIEER^EPUCATION: A VEHICLE FOR INCREASIN(K 
LANGUAGE ART3 ACHIEVEMENT- • ' i 

LeVene Addison ^ , 



INTRODlJCtlON • ^ 

A~stUdy Involving students in grades one through six (Olson, 1972 and 1974) 
indicates that career education plays a significant role in language arts achieve- 
ment related to capitalization, punctuation, usage^and structure, and speTln^g.* 

■ Language permeates all educatifinal- eiflbavors, in fact all of life: Those who 
place a low value on effey^tive verba^interactron make the faulty Assumption that 
all individuals operate from a similar nonverbal e:tperiential base and possess a 
similar verj^al orientat»n.. Children are expected to be sopKlsticated' today 
because of thfe many advarttages'afforded to them. For many adults, sophistica- 
tion means that children ihould not question tKe meaning of precise symJ^Gls 
which areselected toltranshtc the imprecise nonverbal worl4.t6 others. (*n 

Lanmage must oe meaningful to its users. For many children, yoqthS and 
adults,- exVeriences in the \nqnverbal world a^^ necessary^to add meaning to 
symbols commonly used. T|ie completely cognitive Approach of utilizing neW 
lous symbolsln defining other symbols (v?brds) dde/not necessarily provide the 
meaning which is a' prerequisite to full afid^ complete understanding of our 
langftge. * \ \ / .; ^ ' >\ 

The skill of communicating is the s^mgle nio6{ important tool that men and 
women have at th^it disposal. Tire basis oHntellectual activity Is the ability to 
acWrately manipulate symbpls so that ofher§ can und^rstai^d ' tpe fionverbal • 
v4)rld apout which individOMs cbmmunicate. Coupled with the manipulation of" 
symtds is the need tolunderstnVd the consequences of language usaJgc., 

A second all-encc mpassing phenomenon is the irrtpoctant ro|^ of paid Snd . 
unpaid \v^cxk.in the liVe«'ofWSS[5\people. Meaningful work is val|^ed by many 
peojl^ because of its ntrinsicj' and extrinsic rewards. The work that one chooses* 
(or in Which one atcidently; becomes involv^) affects slv,v relationships, 
psychological wel)-being,ptiy'sical health, and leisure activities. \ « • 
> Understanding th^ role of work as it relates to the individual does not me^n 
that childrtn'shoufd memorize job descriptions. TJie role of worlU§j|lustTated 
through nonverbal iind Verbal learning exj^riences which relate to self-' 
ifnderstanding, educational ^endeavors, -and career potential. Of necessity, they 
experiences^place a premium on the effettive use of language in. understanding 
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abstract concepts and nebulous Symbols. , h • % 

> Traditionally there has been ^n absence ot'i experiences. whfch provide 
students with an understanding of tfu' relali6hsltii^sjj.elwee!i education and • 
work. Abstract concepts and nebulous symbols "are taught lo students in a 
passive manner with regurgitation expected at Xhe appropriate |ime. Little 
thought is given to utilizihg nonverbal learning experiences to illustrate abstrac* 

tions(SuggJ973). ' \ , ^ 

FoT students to intclnalize subject concept^^r^xperiences must be provided 

in the "real world** rllaied to tfS cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
domains. Students are n\Lt1« likely to achieve educatiorial goals when they are 
' taught irj an active rather than a passive environment (Wofth, 1972). 

Students often^lack a sound understanding of the ^relationship betweten* 
^'education and work, Yqt educators often assu/ne that children and yout^^ / 
inherently understand Ihe value of school subjects and theii relationship to the 
♦ world/ outside the] cfassroom (Ginzberg, W7 1). Many educators act -as thtfugh' ' 
learning must come from between the covers of the "great books" aniMake 
^ ^ place withm tb4^>up walls cJSthe classroom. For e^celle^t teachfrs, the source 
• of learning is based on sft^dents* personal experiences as they retate to abstract 

concejJts and nebi4t>us syraools. Structured txp iences within and outsid.e*th^ . * 
^. four classroom wallsraMStDe a source of learning (Byrne, 1969^ Neglect of what 
^ takes plac^ witlHffstudents may cause the learning process to operate in*a 
\ vjicAim. / ^ . , * , 

/in the p^ist, a>yiireness of self, education, and Careers was a'by-prcjojuct of ♦ 
^* the availability of members pf^the fajnily^ withpyhom children could interact 
^ ^(Ohver, 1970). With fewec. important family members availabFe for interaction 
with children, educators 'are f^ecoming more significan/ to students than they weio 
/ in the past. Although some teachers have accepted t^is dimension to jSachihg, all • 
educators must become aware of the changing najurcpf the profession. * 
Career yucation h^s evolved a$ a^^roduct of the human brain and is spbject 
to modification. Career education models or prototypes arc-based on subjective 
feelings and objective r^aroi about the educationafprocess and the psychologi- 
cal n^ure of^career developr^ent. Through the process of relating educational 
goals td life goals, career education goals emerge (Olson, 1973).. The goals reflect 
^ concerns about attitudes, knowledgeTand skills of t:hildren, ytfuths, and adults as 
they venture into spcial, ^ucational, and career encoun'ters. The emphasis in 
career education is on "reducing the difficulties which occur when students 
encounter reality. • ^ * . 

Caree. education performance objectives are correlated (matched) with 
subject^objective^ during the development of curricular materials. Student learn- ' 
ing activities are selected to assist the student in achieving the performance 
objectives ideji'tified for career ^education and ihe subjects (fine ^ts, l^gu^ge 

arts, mathematics, science, and social studies) whuh serve as vehicle^ for imple- 

- • , • *\ 

Oienting career education. \^ . » ^ : 
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THE1>R0BiEM J ^ , ' ^ C/"*^ 

The geiieral question ih tlje study hivolves the degree io which caree^ 

• education process influences language achievem6«t. The specific research ques- 
tjon asked in the study is, '*Will students in grades one ihrougli six who have 

, been* involve^n |he cateer eduction process acquire greater ability in the'' 
language arts*, skills of capitalization, punctuation, usage and structure, /and 
spelling than, students who have not been involved /in thS career education 
prpcess?" - , > * , jp^ 

The operational hypothesis siate4 in the null form follows: There^l be no 
significant difference between the adjusted ^sttest means of the expcnmental 
treatment students and adjusted posttest 'means of the control treatment stu- 
dents on achievement in tests of capitalization, punctuation, usage a^ structujj^ 
'and spelling. 

•sample ' / . , 

X^e Lincoln County Exemplary Program was iniliaied in''eight elementary 
-^'cfiogls, grades on*through six, in hll 1^71. Usfng a'&We of jandom numbers, 
students wc^e r^omly selected from "^intact groups 2fn3N^re assigned to the 
experimenlaftand control groups. , ^ ^* 

' ' Eighty stu(Jei\ts (experimental and control) from -eaCh (grade levfl were 
ested in September 197 ViJilizing the Occupational Awarene^ Tes^. To be 
<mcluded m the ireatitfenl grc^s, a pretest store on ihe^ccupatiorial Awareness 
Test and a posttest score on the Laa&JWge Achievement Tc$l we>e 'retired. 
Students for >Vhom all lest data were not available were renfovedS^rom the 
"^mple. The*^ample size was reduced from 240 to 214 subjects in the ex'pcri- 
\men^al treatment group.,\and lha number pf subjects .in the fonlrol treatmeht 
V group wa^ 'reduced from 240 to 2 OS. 

,» For the purpose of determining whether .there was a significant difference 
between the ^djusieti posttest mean^,.lwo irea.iTienl' groups were .utilized. The 
experimental treatment group consisted of randomly selected students in grades 
^one through six who were provided with planned career education learning 
experienpes via fine arts, language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies. 
, *The control treatment groUp consisted of randomly selected students in grades 
^ one through six who wer^^noi mvolved in' planned career education learning 
.experiences. < * . ' - 

^INSTRUMENTATION 

The' instrument which provided the dati for this study was the .California 
Achievement Test devised by Ernest W, Tiegs and Willis W. Clark. The California 
' Language Achievement subtests (which measure achievement in English'language 
skills), include secHons on capitalizationv punctuation, usage and structure, and 
spelling, The following levels were used: Level I for grades one and ^^o^, Level 2 
fo7 grades three arid four, and Level 3 for'grades five and six.' 
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SIGN OF THE STUDY ^ 

§tud^htsf4participftmg in the itudy ^rc pretested in September 1971. An 
Occupational Awareness Test devised by lAqcoln Ceflnty peisonnel served as the 
pretest/The. posttest administered in May I9||72^cljided t^e Lan^ge Achieve* 
ment subtests oif\the^iforni^Achievenient Test. • 

An analysis of covafianc? (Multiple {^egression Analysis) was'used to deter^ y 
mme wh^eh a siguifkaoiMUfTerence existed, between the adjusted posttest i 
score^«^o^b^-»9cf^niental ;roup and the adjusted posttest ^res of the control 
e null hypothesis v^as rejected at the (XOl leyel of sigtlificanoe^sing a 
idirectWat j^r Ofie-^aijod teit. The null hypothesis states (for- reseai^^lh'O^s 
only) tkat^ there is no- difference l^etween the two groups being^mpared. 

Variates (thft-Wsis pf aidjusting po^^ltest-^res) were: Pretest score = Xi , 
and Grade Level ^X:'. The dependent or experimental varlal)le w^ L^guageN 
Achievement =^Y. ' * , ' * * ^ , . 

The design of the study was quasi-experimental design JO (Pretest-Posttest 
,Ndheqiiivalent Control Group Design) described as follows by Campbell and 
Stanley. The X indict t^ tnat the experimental group received the career ^duca- 
jtion treatment. - v ♦ , * 



Experimental 


0 ^ 


. -X 


» 0 • 




Cq^frol ^ 


0 




0 





* The experimental and control groups did not have preexperimental sampling 
equivaletY««fi.A*f)3ects were* not assigned to treatment groups from a common 
population. (The possibility exists that the groups may have beeir different 
befor^ the treatment was applied. For this reason, the posttest scores were 
adjusted for grade levels and pretest score^^^he experimental students were 
ranjic^ly selected from intact classes of students involved in the career educa- 
tion process. The ;ontrol students were selected from the remaining students 
who had not participated in the career education projcess. ^ 

RESULTS 

The operational hypoth§»il"stated in tl\e null tbrjn follows: There is no 
significant d(fference between tht adjusted posttest means^of the experimental 
group and /he adjusted posttest means of the control group on achievement in 
te^tsdf capitalization, punctuation^ usage and structure«and spelling.. 

The adjusted posttest means for the experimental (career education) group 
were 11 pertent higher than the adjusted posttest means for the control group 
on language achievement. The date (graphically illustrated in Figure 1) indicate 
that at all grade levejs are* adjusted posttest means of language achievement are 
greater in the experimental group than^he control group. ^ " 

/ • ' ' ' 
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TABLS 1 

Analysis of (^vadance for Treatment 
. / on Lahguage Achievement (Y) 



Somct of Vanition 



'^i^ior 



Degrees of 
Freedom- 



Sums of 
Squares 



— ; 

Treatment 

Log Pretext 

UGg^rade Lev^l 

Residuar . 



1 

/I 
415 




Means ' 
Squares \ 



F 

Values 



11.416 



0.202^ , 
0,915 ' 
3.950 . 
0;2076 



7.32* 
33.10 
143.12 



ff 

* j» 



•Significant at the 0.01 Level (F= 6.'?0) 

Table 1 presents t}ie-result^^^the analysis of* cova'riance (comparison/Of 
ni^ans of (Ke two groups) for the adjusted posttest means on language achieve- 
ment.\The data inaicate that the difference (in favor of career education^ 
•betweenUhe experimental group and the ^control group is Significant at the 0.01 
level (the probability of error is onejwrcent). The null hypothesis is therefore 
rejected and the research hypothesis appears plausible.-The re^search^hyjwthesis 
states that: There is a significant difference between^the adjusted posttest n^ans; 
of the»exj)^imental^group and the adjusted posttest^eans of the control grVup 
on achievement in specific language areas. 
' 'lOO . i 1- 
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Figure 1. 



Adjusted posttest means for Language Achievement using 
pretest an3*grade levels as covariates. (Gr^es two to five 
omitted to simplify the illustration.) 
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' CONCLUSIONS AND tMPLICATIONS « ^ 

^. The cor\clusions are based on data obtaine*d <fom tlie language subtests of 
the. California Achievement Test whtch were sta'ti'stie^lly analyzed using ihj 
analysis of covaTiance and percen}age difference on adjusted posttesfqjcans. Thp' 
conausions are confined to pbpulations^imilar in giyle level and socioeconon^c 
statj*. Generalizations ar» also confined to evaluation instruments compjr^^le 
tQ^hosc u|ed in the study. Purposes other than the comparison- of language 
achievement between ,treatAint groups were not explored. The conclusions 
suggested within the Iknitations of the study are a^ follows: *^ 

1. Students in gr^e« one through six who were provided«with planned 
. * jrareer educalibn exjperknces fot twp semesters wtj^ significantly different on, 

\ • language aehievementWom students in grades one^rough six whq w&re not 

exposed to planned career e ducal ion^^periences. ' . 

2. Stjident^ in grades one through six who were^provided with plann^ 
cawer education experiences for two semesters scored ll*percent higher (ad- 

* ^ justed posttest means) on language a4?feievemenl than $tu5lents*i8 ^ades one 
( ^ through six Who were not exposed to planned career education experiences.- 

The, purpose of the s^udy reported \y as to $Jetermine the effectiveness ofthe 
care^ education, treatment variable as^ measjired .by^ achieveiOT^ certain 

* , language areas. Since the study indicates that career educatfon iftflttc^fi^ lan- 

guage'art;> aehievement in a positive direction, it lends support to the conceW of 
using language arts as a Vrftkl^ for assisting studeif s^ to attain language aftsan-" 
career edi/cation goals iiva program integrating careei;^edu«atipn with language 
artsinstrmion. ' ' /* / 
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CAREER. EDUCATION AND^ READING: 
AN INFV^N PROCESS* 

Robert V. Jeryis H " * * • . . 

r 




fas \ ^ 

In. i96V, Albert yuie, a member of theTJm[ted States House of Representatives, 
toi^ an AVA Contention groupMn Boston tljjit every student should obtain a ^ 
marketable skill before leaving formal education, a priority which is.a'goal for 
career'educafion^ Quie said, however, that ihis goal is not the first priority in 
education; the 'mosf basic pqarity-is reading. Reading, as a first' priority , must be 
accompanfedijy content that will J<Qlp a youngster succeed in th^ career of his 
choice. . ^ * • ♦ •y^ . • J . - • 

As an implementer pf career .education, my primary' function is to devise a 
strategy which will deliver the ideaS'and concepts of career education to studefits 
throujgh teachers, cour^selore, and oth^staffj)etsonnel. The interdisciplinary 
progiram is based on skills, atMudes, behavior^, and experiences deemed necessary 
fdr'caareer decision making. Although there are other component.* of the program - . 
guidahceiand counseling, placement and follow up, and career^exploration - fhe 
primary lotus has been upon the role of classroom teachers. The dominant belief is 
tha^ team efforts can make, career education a goal for l^e total school^stem, 
• every! teacheyqaking a contribution tKrough whatever suoject he teaches. In one. 
sensejuhe-imtion$hip.of suOuect matter to the personal, societal, and econoimc 
roles olS«t^dents is being defined. Language*arts afld reading are essential to the*' 
successful fim&twq ng of stuj jents in each role, ftut on the other hand, career 
education objectives contribute^ to the reading knd language arts program by 
j)roviding the- motivation to learn. Children want to read as the need for reading 
i)ecomes apparent to them. ^ anfllysis of the objectives of career education reveals 
other relationships. In fact, jo many career objectives h^ve implications for reading 
and language arts that there is an urgency for language arts and reading personnel to 
develop an acceptable definition ofx^areer education which will relate specific goals 
and objectives to the readingsum language arts curriculum. This definition of . 
concept and designation of specifib qbjectives related t|> each content area is the 
focus of the Anne Arundel County Career Education Program. Y 

Numerous statemenfs from the Office of Education have emphasized that 
^ career educatioVis not a program itself but is a concept to be Infused into every 
education program. Additional support for this approach can be found vaRmew , 
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and I^nthesis of Foundations for^areer Eduojtipn prepared by Edwin L. Herr, ' 
Peiyi^lvania State UniversUy. Dr. Herr 'states th^t "th^atytudes,knowle^dge,and 
^ J skills wlifch make up career development should weave through ^nd be reinforied ^ 

many educational experiences jnd th^ attitudes of thpse whd monitor the. j 
• experiences." This infusion process emphasizes the conceptual basis of career ; 
education as, it related to tfaditional content and suggests that mudh of what is 
— feeing taught! in our schoels ife relevant and worthwhile. No^ .there is'a need tgt 
4 refocus instruction so that itsfelevancy isappareiU to students in the classroi^m, ^ ^ 
T^e rationale of the Anne Aiiindel County Program states that^career develop- 
ment education's inseparable fcoro^ducation in general, since'ultlmately educa- 
tion lea^s x6 a vocational objective.. Therefore-, it is the responsibility of the schobl 
y^to develi^p a positive attitude^ward work in all students and to foster the idea th^t . * 
. all work lis honor.able. To reflect 4liis belief, all areas of the cun-iculum. should 
incorporate career education intp the prograias for the purpose of building tlie * ' 
relevance of school and facilitating the cotnplextask of career choice. » 

The |[fro^ram is orgaitized around a conceptual framework encompastirtg five 
Imajor areas - career, self, society, tecfinology, and*ex:onomics - each sup'portedj * 
[by a conceptual statement and certain subconcepts^ Specifip behavioral jobjeJej/^ 
tives for each, level — primary, intermediates, middle years, and high'school are^ 
aimed it each student Vtevel of comprehension and developniental state of\ 
learning ability, f^orming the basis for cla^^om implementation the objectives -X 
are interwoven into exi^ring content, jjfekiog career education a part of good \ 
teaching. Accor ding to H^ t. career education can represent a form of educa- 
tional jnotivaticli 'to be useti in conjunction with any other r^tivational devices 
" that h|ve wtorked effectivgj/ in the past. f ' 

In^summary, carSeTeducatipn'is a concept which calfnot supplant existing ^ 
curriculum but can enhance and strengthen it. Tt defies its strength an^ focus ^ 
frorif petitioners in^a_ch area of the curriculunj who iden^ilty the#Snks between 
specific career objectives and the content. In Ann Arundel County , the process is 
described, in four distinct phases and is having the effect of ipternalizing the 
objective^ of careef^educalion in the total school programs 

, PHASE ^1 - THE bASIC COMPONENT ' ' > . 

^Manpowr and Economic Education, Darcy and Powell (1973) point out 
that now, more than ever before, the American worker is reqirireito read, write, 
speak, and listen effectively in order to get a job and perform it s»iccessfully. The 
book*s intent is tO^make workers aware of the economic prbceiS and the role of , 
work in their lives. D^rcy and Powellldentify^four basic skills valued in the 
manpov^r market: communication, cotnpi?tation, manual dexterity, and group 
organization. Communication is defined as the way to get the job done. The 
impact of reading on every j9b is obvious^- from the most menial task tof the 
most higlily complex function. The United^tates Department of Labor OccUpa- 
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tional O^jlook Handbook sugge^ that there is 3 ^upng correlation betweeatjie ^ * 
unemployment r^te ahdiack of education, with reading being a critical cora- 
ppnent of that education. It is relatively eas>; to cite statistics demonstrating the* t ^ 
critical ^role^ of reading in the curriculum; it is also interesting to analyze ' ' 
pdorities cited ry \6cd\ commugities when asked' to rank priorities for educa; 
tion. In Anne Arundel County, career education and readingare always cldse tcT 
the top, as if one w^ competing with the other. If reading takes top priority, iY \ * 
can only.jStrengthen a career^ educafton^program. It seems likely that both : ' 

' readiitg and language arts teachers «re concerned with career education as^arefcr f 
, *4educatiqa objectives jconstantly eippKksize the neefl for reading and language arts ^ * 
skilK. Thus, the first st«p in the infusion process is the realization that conteat is 
stfll the basic building block* of the instructional unii. To build a career 

. education experience without careful attenjion to the academic skills to be , 
mastered would defeat one of ^he prime purposes of career education. 

Educators are asked to be more precise concerning the ideas |n4 skilli-'whrdi ^ 
make up course content and to -focus attention on the eisentials of a good 
reading and language "jfrts, social studies, or jiiatlf program^fThe classK^om-unit ^ 
evolving from thii p/ocess will be based on a solid ^understanding of reading or 

^ language arts aftd career objec;lives as, they interrelate. ^ ^ < \ , , ' r' * 

PHASE n - ANALYZING CAREER EDUCATION GQALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Many career 'education goals and objectives aplpear in the literature. The . 
* • Anne^ Arundel County Program lists from ten to fifteen objectiyejin each of the * '^^^ 
five coricejJtual areas and <for. each of the four levels of Siiptrifbtion. T4ie ^ 
/ fompretiensive Career Education Model, developed by the Center for^Voca- 
tion^'Jechnical Education at Ohio State University, -servls a^a^strong base for 
the fnaferials being^veloped there. The California State Department of Educa- 
tion has compiletfalist of concepts critical to career educafion. Thus, from coast 
to coast career coric^ts and objeqtives are being written and formalized. Phase 
II o| the infusion process requires an analysis of career education concepts and 
objectives in terms of their relev|^ce to the educational philosophy of the school 
syste^and their applicability to each- particular area of instruction - in tfiis 
case, leading. . ' ' » 

In Anne Arundel County this phase is the most critical in the integration ^ 
process because it demands realistic input from reading ar>d language arts 
personnel. .Their task is to analyze, revise, and select those objectives which have 
significance for the reading and language arts curriculum at their particular levels 
of instruction. This task requires inservice time for professionals to discuss, 
/ analyze, and select ot formulate career objectives which h?ve significance for 
them; there is no need to cover all career education objectives. As Hoy t{ 1973) 
points out, teachers should pick concepts they consider important for stud^ents. 
As a group,Veading and language arts teachers compile a set of objectives which 
are relevant to student needs. In Anne Arundel County the objectives are ^ 

I 
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. specified forWch level of nv<^oncd|)tuar^[fea&; - (^^^ X 
/ . Career. Career education prepares man 5for the worid of wotK- * ^ ^ 
. ^Self. 5elf-^erstanding is vit^r,to career decisfeji and^ork perfor- 

n\ance, ' /- : h, ^ ^ » * * 

,SI>ci€ry. Society reflectsthe creative fqrce qf york. ^4 , - ' 

Economics, Man's livelihood -depends upon the production, distriljur^ 
tion, arid coa^mption of goods and services. * .'^ * 

. .Technology/ Mzn^nd technology ajrl^ continually 4nteractmg in man's 10^ 
. work.* ' , . • ' 

Thefe is generally, little difficulty in 'selecting, frpmeach conceRtual.area,.career 
objectives which are related to the critical j^Qtent of reading and language arts. 

PHASE in - WRITIISKJ INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES ( 

The integration* -process must msure that every ^student receive injyruction 
which»plates the* traditional learning experiences ta c^refir goals and obj^tives.. 
Once language arts* teachers have 'reassessed tfwir-|Content in terms of what 
material must1)e djjiiveced to the'stAidents and analyzJ(rthe career ^oals and * 
objectives which are relevant to marturriculum, Phase III provides for construc- 
tion of the specific behayio^l j^jectives to achieve integration. These opera- 
tional or instructional objectives fc^ classroom use ahd reflect the rfeative 
'input of *the; classroom teaghej^In some cases they are sirHple content objectives 
"related.to'careej -Objectives witl^in the ftime unit; ki other cases they ^re a 
combination of both career and content objectives. The objectiv.es, written for , 
students, call for behaviors which indicate that the student understands the 
cQntent being taught and the ca*reer implications of that content. Student 
activities wjiich are career oriented^ontent oriented, or a combination of both, 
can' then be' devised to achieve the stated objectives. Of^en-it is 'only in the . 
activities that the relationship becomes 'obidoys^ between content and career . 
obj^ctiv^s* Once teachers are thoroughly familiar with the career objectiyes*and 
have access to career materials, the^proviSion of iSarning* experiences requires 
' little rpbre teacher planning tin\e than the traditional method of teaching. ^The . 
emphasis !n AnVifi^Arundel County is now on the process ofMHt^rating career ^/ 
^education and content rather than on'' the development of a product. Havjn^' 
developed instructional units and fieM tested tliem in the county, the results 
seem to indicate that: * ' v • 

1 . 'Instructional units are motivators for teJchers to use as prototypes. It is 
difficult to achieve'integiation through^ tfie use of instructw^.units, as 
teachers are reluctant to adapt the work of others/anS teach the 

-complete unit. They wiir, however, take meanin^prf activities from 
tjiem and incorporate them into their own units.- 

2. Instructional units require a great deal of time and effort. Essential 
input is required from teachers and time is seldom available for teachers 
to do the necessary planning. . * ^ ' | 

^ ■ 
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The imtructional unit' outlirres jiow being used to ac{i^ve the three phases 
previousjy discusserd co^ain the elements of a complete instructional uijit and 

* can be expanded at rhe discretion of "the teacher. ' • 

♦ >HASE IV - pESIGNING ACTIVITIES TO ACHIEVE THE d*BJECTIVES / 

• Gardner Swensan^( 197,1), in uis sessions to dtveiop'Unipac, often empha- 
sized the fact' that iijdividualization of mstructiqn occurs' When the learner 

, participates irf only those activities th'af are needed to achiev^the ob)ettiv6s!The 
basic format for the insl.^ctional umts^arMi tne outlines pre^ntly beiq^used^n 
Anne Arundel Couaty \^ere the result of several workshop ;5essions held in the 
county* by Dr. Swenson. Although the format has been modified lo mdCTThe 
needs of* the. project, the emphasis on individui^lizing instructib'n through xhe*use 
^ of diversified activities is continuous. Creating activfties is the world of teaching^ 

3^2^nce a, group of teache^^as conceptualized a unit iis career oriented, tlte 
designing of activities byejiomes the domain of each teacher. Depending on the 
stated objectives* activities which have worked effectively with other teachers 
may be suggested. The following suggestiohs are usectfo enhance the reading arid 

* 'languagf arts program, father than supplant it, 

• Senior High Language Am • . / ^ ^ 

1. Research two specific careers with f attention to educational requir^i^^ 
ments," salary, places of employment,' advantages, disadvatitages, and 

*^ ' physical environment.* . ^ * ^ 

2. Present an informal tall^ on one career. - " 

. . .3. Create j visual display about a career,, giving attention' to the cse of 
language to enhance the display. 

' Juniof High Language Arts 

D,iscuss aspects of self, based on individualized reading, using nuestions 
' . such as What are vajues?. What is it like.to be a boy? 

2. .Plan a^communily utilizing reading material available iri class and, as a ^ 
*. group, prepare a written report which answers ques^nsfsuch as Where 
would you locat,e *a business? Where would you waiyf^lo live? HoSy» 
v^ould you control pollution? ^ ^ 
ElementaryJMguagc Arts * ^/ 

Basal Readers • ' • 

1 . \n stories which involve, ocllipations, keep'a notebook on Jobs We Read^ 
AbQUt2Ln^ add to jt as varies occupations are discussed. ^ 

2. In stiogs which emphasize v.alues and/oirft^lings. discuss or write about 
how a chilcJ* would feel in'tfie situation described; use open-endea 

J sentences related* to a feeling or value expressed in the story' such as. 
If 1 were in JohTim^s place, I would^ave^ 



Wh6n satfi^one hits me, I feel ^ -^r* 
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Language Experience 4 

Using career related experienc^*^*^""- t . 



♦1. 



2. 



Take a/trip tp_|L-.; writ^a group or individual story about' the trip, 
workers seen, which j9b the child liked and why, whether the child 
would like beiijg that workeWnd >yhy or why not (values and feelings)^^ 



% 



Bring in a to(5!, piece of equipment^or clothing to use as mofiVatiqn for 
discussion or writing a story about a worker or gK)up of wrkers. 
Objects might include a cash register,«therfnometer, rnotorcycle^ielmetr ^ 

In summary, four phases of th^ infusion process now tiling implem'ted in 
Anne Arundel County includje.a more precise statement of cohtent objectives,* 
"analysis of care^ goals and ot)jectives, the writing oT specific daily objectives to\ 
^cfiieve career oriented, instruction, and the creation of activities to achieve the 
stated objectives. Since obj5ctives»are Written in performance terms, evaluation is 
an ongoing component of the total process. ^ 

Evaluation dataware now being gathered t^\assess the effectiveness of tjje 
total process; results of a third party evaluation wuibe used to revise this process 
\t a component of curriciflum revision, ^ \ ^ • 

lyiEW APPROACHES . .. ' . ^ 

In Ahne Arundel County, th^re has been a logical pro^essiqn Jrom career 
objectives )^hich depend upon content activities for implementation, through 
instructional units which incorporate career objectives into a coAtcnt unit, to 
instructional unit outlines whicfi emphasize the proQes^f integration rather 
than the product. Now thS^t this process is finding general acceptance, the new 
thrust is into the area of (!:urriculum, a tempting area for career educators as it 
offe^ar the oppoftunity to incorporate dkjeer education objectives in,continucus 
curriculum revision. Workshops for that purpose are being held with^ content 
teachers and career education resourpe teachers. \ . . / 

' • Science and social studies personnel are taking the initial steps Wilh mate- 
rials *being field-tested in selected schools. The* emphasis is on blending content 
and caiifer* implications;' but with the growing realization that many career 
objectives can be achieved better within",' r^her than apart from, the program df 
^stiidi^s, ther*; is a growing impetus '(or further curriculum expansion. Such an 
approach is-be4ng examined by the langnage arts teachers. The process is slow^ 
because the involvemefit is great/ but it is hoped that this internalizing process 
will eliminate the notion that career education is just an add-on t^at will soon 
disappear. Career education's potential has only been sampled. . . 
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SUMMARY ANp COMMEr^S 
Theodore L Harris 



This volume on" Readiigand Career ^jjfiSation appears at a propitious momem. 
;The'career education novement ^^ exploratory in nature., open-ended in con^ 
jcept, yet vitaf in it& concern - has now beconte a vehicle for a searching 
'examination of the entire educational curriculum. In reading and in reading 
" our current concern for greater Emphasis ufjon reading in 
all curricular levels, we should welcome a-^ ^curriculum 
reformation that make! reading e more fu^ictional part of thceducative process. ^ 
Thus the propositionMhat reading is an essential tool In exploring thevworld of 
work and in refining tne thinking skills necessary for coping in an increasingly^ 
technological society - an idea long subscribed to in the Geld of readifig - now 
assu^jies a special significance. For iQ^ducational experiences at all levels can be. 
made jnore meaningful/ would not reading tasks become^more significant? 
Would not the motivations for reading be enhanced? Might not such curriculum 
.revitalization bring with it the seeds of preventive reading dievelopment rather 
than the continued harvesting of remedial reading problems?* As this writer 
reviews the discussions of the national scene in career education, the reading 
requirements of career education, and career education's exemplary Qpgrams, 
\it was constantly aware of two.recu|[ring themes: I) career education attempts 
to m^e educational experitffices meaningful and^2j reading is a basic communi- 
cation tool in career education, foints relevant to each of these propositioos will 
be examined briefly. 

n * ' 

THE SEARQH FOR MEANING 

While Pierc< notes that a perennial problem in American education is that 
we really do 4oi know very mij^h about creating change, the purposefully vague 
concept of career Tj^ucation isWoviding a useful means of injecting meaning into 
the American-educational enterprise as an antidote to what Feldman irreverently 
calls the "galloping irrelevancy of (he American educational establishment.*' One 
reason for the apparent success of career education I: that, as Peterson points 
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* out, th^very opemie&s*bf the concept allows'^eachers involved in curriculum 
' rcyisimi to trmK^i it their own rather tlhin to feel they are simply copying a ftxed 
model. Then; too, the open concept^of career education allows Tor a diversifica- 
^ * * tibn of approaches suitable to the pluralistic cultural characteristics of American 
society, noted by Feldman. Far from being a simple concept, some of the 
complex dimensions of career education in pr|rctice are suggested 'by a number, 
of contributors, notably Peterson-and Jcrvis. , ^ 

Career education offers a fnesh integration* of old educational goals. Brickell 
* acknowledges the i^ndebtedne^ of the current career education concept to j 
» Dewey's experimental scljool iit social education at the turn 5f the century and { 
to the work-study programs at Antioch. He makes-, however', a clean-cut argu- 
ment for abandoning the longstandin^^classical argument that gef\eral liberal ^ 
education precede special training for th^ vocations and professions. He proposes • 
rather that only by experiei\cihg the interaction between these two dimensions 
^t all educational levels will the educative process become meaningful to^the 
student and m^et the aspirations of thv public as well. Feldrnan further^dds that 
the goals of education today include both work-oriented goals and those 
directed toward the attainment t)f the good life. 

An emphasis.upon active, purposeful learning is virtually a corollary of tite 

deliberate inter\7e^ving of general ideas with their^utilitarian apjilications. Career * 

education, in fact, is a direct attack against the alt too familiar admonition "Thjb 

r'Will do you good — some day.** There is considerable psychological wisdom in 

the proposition thaj significant meaning arises when general ideas and specific^ 

applications are brou^t into juxtaposition - a specific ai^ of cpreer education. 

'Furthermore, as one keeps in touch wrtK the "realities of the world of work, 

ad^cd psychological benefits accrue in terms of an increased sense of achieve- ^ 

ment and self-confidence'' derived from abundant experience in the decision ^ 

making processes involved in career education. Jenkins notes^farticularly the ' 

' important role of reading in the communication processes associated with such 

experience^. < 
t 

* The far-reaching implications of career eduption for curricular changes in 
education, including teacher education, ar&-dCCompanied by a sense of urgency 
^ well-expresse^^ by Feldman: *There is no wajjing for* Godot.*' Peterson, for 
example.' sees ajdrastic shift in emphasis in tne- elementary school curriculum 
from an information-dispensing model to a self-development, decision making % 
one. Both Peterson and Jenkins describe certain of the processes of curricular 
change with which they have wqrked as "infusion'* processes, which this reviewer 
4^ ^ akes to mean as an injection of a curricular focus which transforms but neither 
completely no; necessarily, replaces an existing curriculum. Both Pierce and 
Feldman envision drastic changej in teacher education programs to meet the new 
• * awareness of and focus on career education. 
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THE R6LE of READIJ^G ' ^ I 

• The case for reading in a statewide career education n^ovement is we!! made 
by Nix. He argues that the educationa! enterprise shou!d channe! **every avaj!- 
able resource into teaching reading as an Integra! part of every schoo! subject" 
and notes Uiat career education is an effective vehicie for doing this? Levin 
explores the significance and role of reading in career education in some detail, . 
^ including higher order reading-thinking skills needed by the independent le,arner. 
Virtually all contributors to this vohiijie either aVfirm explicitly or imply -that 
reading plays a central comm""icaiion role in career education. 

It seems obvious, however, that, much work needs to <be done to define 
afunctional levels of literacy /fiid explore adult reading competencies as the 
reports of Northcutt and Murphy suggest. Similarly, the work of Sticht and 
McFann suggests some of the complexities of ascertaining the specific reading 
competencies even in a very specific vocational area. These problems, plus the 
need for continuing assessment of the career education-reading relationship 
''noted by Olson, Jenkins, and Jervis, indicate a need for the defmition of many 
research tasks at early levels^ in addifion to the speciffc research targets described 
by Hampson for older youths and adults in currciit National Institute rrf 
Education projects. ' 



READING AS CAREER EDUCATION 



If the role of reading is important in the future of career education, what 
assurance. do we have that il*will continue to function in career education? One 
possible answer may be found in BrickelFs sage remark fhat reading may well be 
the original career education model: an integration of a vocational 5kill and a 
♦liberating art. It seems reasonable indeed that reading will be a necessary , 
function as long as wc continue to use the symbolic shorthand of writing to 
communicate ideas in work and leisure pursuits. ^' 

Perhaps another reason f^r optimism about the continued wedding of career 
education and reading is that career education represents a new version of an old 
problems to'^so, relate educational, theory to educational practice' that highly 
transferable learnings resulj. Career education, by seeking to make educational 
experiences vital and meaningful to stjidents, directly attempts to achieve 
maximum transfer of schooling at all level?. As this promising ntove^ept in 
education gathers momentum, we may see a reyolutioa in attitudes toward 
schooling, more significant learnings, and more self-directed students than in the 
past. In this process, reading cannot fail to prosper even more effectively as a 
tool and an art. It, is indeed a way of learning that captures the essence of career 
education: to help the student learn to serve a useful role in society while 
cultivating the mind and spirit. 
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